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NV ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Mid- 

dlesex.—An ASSISTANT MASTER in the Department 
of MATHEMATICS, &c., will be required after Midsummer. 
He must be competeut to teach all the higher branches short 
of the Calculus, and to give instruction in the Natural Sciences. 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the Head 
Mi ister, 


N’ , Tr P 

RRESIDEN YT GOVERNESS. — A Lady, 

accustomed to the Management and Tuition of Children, 
js desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT ina gentleman's family. 
She undertakes to imparta sound English Education, with 
Music, French, Drawing, and Rudiments of Latin. Salary not 
so much an object as acomnfortable home. Highest references 
given. 
Address “D. V.,” 


40, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, London. 


DRIVATE TUITION. —A_ Clergyman, 
M.A., residing between Harrow and London, tliorous rhiy 
EDUCATES SIX PUPILS in Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Mathematics. Age from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 
just attained high distinction. 
Address ** M.A.,"’ Oxon, Post-office, 
Harrow-road. 


HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 

for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 

Christian governinent; the most approved methods of Edu- 

cation ; French and German by accomplished native, resident 

Masters. The Academical Course adapted to the Oxford 

Examinations, and Matriculation at the London University. 
—For papers apply toMr. WYLEs. 


DUCATION in GERMANY ._—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
has some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
in July. He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
conference. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 

return to Bonn. 

Address Herr THOMAs, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn; 

Dutav and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-squi ire, 


‘OUTH DEVON COLLEGIATE 
h SCHOOL, Heavitree, Exeter.—A limited number 
BOARDERS, the Sons of Gentlemen, RECEIVED at this 
School. Terms from Thirty to Forty Guineas per annwin. 

For Prospectuses, references, and all required information, 
opr, te to the Principal, Artnur B. Hatitoray, L.C.P., 

8.G.S8., Regent-Park, Heavitree, Exeter. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, in 
connexion with the University of London, and Uni- 
versity College, London, 
UNIVERSITY HAL “H GORDOF- SQUARE, LONDON, 
rope ssors. 
Rev. JOUN JAMES T i ER, B.A., 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity. 
om. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Religious Philoso ry; 
’, Esq. M.A., 


Kensal-green, 


or Messrs. 
London. 


with the Truths | 


Professor of Mental, Moral, and | 


RUSSELL MARTINE Lecturer on the Hebrew 
Language and Liters wih, 
SCHEME OF STUDIES. 

The entire course of a Student embraces six years, viz., 
Undergraduate, succeeded by three Theological years. 

The proficiency of every Student in the subjects on which he 
has attended classess, either in University College or in Man- 
chester New College, is periodically tested by examinations, 
held by the Professore, or other Examiners, appointed by the 
Committee of the last-named College, at the end of every term, 
and a Public Examination at the close of the Session. 

UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD, 

During this period the 
classes of University College, in Greek, 
tics, or Natural Philosophy. If he be on the Foutdation, 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three 
courses; but does not encourage him to disperse his attention 
over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to 
matriculate in the University of London, not later than the 
end of his tirst vear; and to take the degree of B.A. by the end 
of the third, so as to bring an undivided interest to the studies 
of his Theological Period. 

The discipline of this preparatory period is mainly subsidiary 
to the classes of University College, and to the examination, 
in prospect, for Matriculation and Graduation. 

THEOLOGICAL PERIOD, 

The College, now mainly a Theolo; 
to its original principle of freely imparting theological know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theolo- 
gical doc trines. 


three | 


Latin, and Mathema- 


Should any Student wish, during his Theological years, to | liberal terms required. 


attend any of the general classes of University College, he may 
do so with the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 
THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 

(a) Christian Truths and Evidences. 

(6) Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 

(c) Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory 

(d) Old Testament.—Hebrew History and Antiquities. His- 
tory of Hebrew C Janon, and of the Septuagint Version. His- 
torical Books. “The Law.’ *The Prophets.” Critical | 
Examination of Me ssianic Passages; Systematic reading of 
the 1g mang 

Iebrew Language and Literature—Systematic, 
toate sal, and literary training; reading and lectures, 

(7) New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Inte 
pretation. Three First Gospels_- ihe Episties and Acts of the } 
Apostles—and the writings of John (Gospel, Epistles, 
lypse) — with special introduction to each of these three 
Sections. 

(g) Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 

(a) Intellectual Philosophy. 

(6) Moral Philosophy. 

(c) Religious P hilosophy. 

(d) History of Christian Doctrine. 

(e) Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 

The College commences on the first 
October. 
the regular fees. 
are requested to send in thei ir applications and certificates, 
with as little delay as practicable, to either of the Secretaries 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, Manchester, ) 

CHARLES BEARD, 
Manchester, May, 1858, 
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Gee-cross, near Manchester, J * 
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| with a PURCHASER. 
Principal and Professor | Sn 8 Sere 


| 


| SALE. 


Student is chiefly engaged in the 


| frame. 


| 
| at the College, 


RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S GRAM- 
4 MAR SCILIOOL, Oakham, Rutland. Head Master, Rev. 
W. S. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of * John's Colle Cam- 
bridge. The new buildings will be ready tor the reception of 
boarders on Wednesday, August 18th, Twelve open exhibi- 
tions of 402. "pray apes each, and other University advantages, 
are attached to this school. 
For further particulars apply to the Head Master. 


IRIGHTON.—At a First-Class School at 
Kemp-town the Daughters of Gentlemen are RECELVED 
and EDUCATED as a private family. Knowiaer By expe- 
rience, how much mental and physical power 
each other, the lady principal has introduced the d tily prac- 
tice of exercises calculated to develope and strengthen the 
The highest reterence to the pi wents of pupils, and to 
medical men of e mi nenee, 
Address “8, T . Dumnbrell's, sighton. 


Eastern-road, 


ADIES, 
Tufnell Park, 7 ‘amden-road, London. 


The HALF-TERM commences with the month of June, and 


will continue till August, when is the Summer Vacation of six | 


weeks. 
Fee for Boarders in Upper School, 
in Middle School, 
< in Elementary School, 
Governess-Students, received at a Fe ee of 
years, are granted Certificates, and have situations procured. 


) Guineas 
35 Guine as; 
5 Guineas 


For Syllabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and Prospectuses | 
and staff of | 
Lady-Principal, 


with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, 


Professors and Masters, address Mrs. Morr, 


7 Pe 
COLLEGE, near EPSOM, 
SURREY. 
Patrons and Referees. 
Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 
Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.S., 
Efficient preparation for the Universities, the Army and 
the English and Indian Civil Service Examinations, 
and for Commercial life, will be found in Ewell College. 

The situation is one of unrivalled salubrity ; athletic games 
are encouraged, and systematic drilling is imperative on all. 
French is invariably spoken at meals, and German is taught by 
a resident professor. 

School Department, 40 to 60 Guineas per annum. 
Department, 70 to 100. No extras. 

For Particulars, Report, &c., address the Principal. 


OPYRIGHT and MS. for SALE.—The 

AUTHOR of a spirited TALE is desirous of meeting 
—Apply Heyricus, care of Mr. Wyld, 
Reading-rooms, Leicester-square. 


YO ANTIQUARIES.—A spot of LAND, 
on which some rare antiquities have been dug up, is os 
A great part of the land remains unbroken.—HEw! 

and HtuMBert, Surveyors, Winchfield. 


| QKe CHING from NATURE.—A Land- 
scape Painter, an Exhibitor of long standing, will be 

| hi appy to give INSTRUCTION from Nature, in OLLor WATER 
COLOURS, or to attend pupils at their residence. Schools 
attended. 
Address 


E WELL 


The 
The 
The 


fe 
Wwe. 


College 


“Ba Pa N.W 


(EN [ENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIB “ ae Y, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORN \MENTS, Manufactured aud Imported by J. TEN- 
NANT, 149, Strand, London, 


yeOLOcY and MINERALOGY. 

wementary COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of 

an inte resting Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One 

Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
London 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy 


Geology. 


WIDOW LADY, 


Paul's-road, Camden-town, 


and 


moving iw the highest 


| 4 circles, would be happy to meeé with a married couple, 


cal Institution, adheres 


philo- | G YE 


Apoca- | , . - 
! establishment, which was opened in 1850, is patronised by her } 
and itis managed | 


Friday in | 
The Classes are open to the public on payment of | 
Candidates for admission on the Foundation | e 


or two or three ladies, to JOIN her ina TOUR on the CON- 

TINENT. She wishes to visit Holland, Germany, Switzer 
land, Italy, and France. She speaks several languages, and 
| is much accustomed to travel. References exchanged, 
Address, “S. G., post-office, 15, 
Charing-cross. 

JHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Joint 
Office of SECRETARY of the Photog neni Society 
| mak DITOR of its Journal will shortly be VACANT. 

} Candidates may receive informacion as to Daties s nan Salary 
} on application at the Rooms of the Soe iety, 1, New Coventry- 
| Street, Piccadilly. 
Testimonials must be sent in on or before Saturday, 
t. By order of the Council, 

WILLI 


NTLEWOMEN, during 


for a small Weckly P: me nt, receive the comforts of a 
combined with the best Medi al and Surgical Treat- 
at the Establishment, No. 1, Upper Harley-street. This 


the 17th 
ins 


AM CROOKES, Secretary. 
illness, may, 


} HOME, 
ment, 


Majesty. 
| aa pd by Lady 
| Lady Laura Palmer, 
| and other Ladies. 

All information respecting it may be obta 

Lapplication to the Lady Supe rinte ndent.- 
ived at the Institution; and by the 
E. MARJORIBANKS, Jun. Esq., 59, Strand 
Ww. 4 SP R [ING RIC E, Hon, Sec 


S. RAREY—W. KIDD—The HORSE. 
ie Wii Kipp, in his New and Popular Enter- 
AN HOUR'S GENIAL GOSSIP ABOUT 
ANIMALS,” satisfactorily proves Mr. Rarey to be “ the right 
man in the right place.” Mr. Kipp also proves that ime ritten 
instructions can practic ally teach the invaluable Art of Taming 
a Wild or Vicious Horse. Terms, &c. free. 
Hammersmith, July 16. 


The Bishop of London is Visitor, 
the Lady Caroline Farmer, 
Guthrie, Mrs. Thomson 


Wood, 
Mrs. 


the 
Hankey, 


1ed on written or 
Subscrip- 
Treasurer, 


poo entitled * 


HE 


| WILLIAM 


depe nd upon | 


50 Guineas for two | 


} they have 
| from their desire 


| of their 
| years faithfully and gratuitously 


| Lord Stanley .. le A 





| Hon 


} firm Actors and Aetresscs, 


| Provisional Committee, 


and | 





yUNDS are greatly REQUIRED for the 
SUPPORT of the HOSPIT AL for CONSUMPTION, 
Brompton, eighty beds wong ceete for want of means. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Se« 

HENRY DOBBIN, 


THOM FUND.—The 
connected with the FUND for the benefit of the 
THOM, the Inverury Poet, deem 
lay the subjoined short account of their stewa 
public. 

On the death of the Poet's Widow, which took 
afew months after his own, the three surv 
committed to the care of Mr. George S 
their mother’s, residing at Port Elphinstone, Aberdee 
near Inverury. From hi m they have received every kindness 
and attention. They have been in constant attendance on the 
parish school in the village, and are receiving there a goo: 


Secretary 


Committe 
late 
It necessary to 
dship before the 


place in 1848 

children we 
a relative of 

nshire 


| plain education. 


Qe KE EN’S COLL EG E INSTITUTION for | 


selieving that the object of the Fund was te support th 
children till they should be fit to support themselves, the Com- 
mittee have arranged that as each arrives at the aye of six 
teen, they shall be sent to service. The ap on ages of the 
three girls are fifteen, thirteen, and eleven years 
The Committee received Donations and Colle tions £298 17 


| Bank Interest . as 
| Profit on some copies ‘of the late W. 
peranuum. | 


Thom's Poems 


They have to pay to the family ............ 
Expenses connected with the funeral 


Leaving a balance of. 
This will, it is believed, be sufficient to support the - till 
) each reached the age of sixteen. That the Com 
mittee did not print a list of the donations they receive a arose 
to save as much as possible for the family. 
in fine, gratefully acknowledge the services 
Mr. Patrick Watson, who has for ten 
discharged the ottice, a 
not only remitted the allowance to the family, but 
cular in his inquiries after and his efforts to serv« 
GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
30th Jnne 1858. 


Dundee, 
DE LAMARTINE.—FIRST LIST 
SUBSCRIPTIONS received to 


M. assist in relievin 
this distinguished man ot le tte rs from his present pecuniary 
embarrassments :— € 8. d. £ 
The Duke of Bedford ...50 0) W.M. Thackeray, Esq 
The Duchess of Suther Charles Sartoris, I at 
land .... 2: Count Strelecki 
The M: irquis of Lans- | George Tomline, 

downe. 25 Ny 
The M: wrquis “ot Clan- k 

ricarde ... ow &§ Mrs. vm 
Lord John R “esford 
Lord Dufferin. Esq... MP. 
Hayward, Esq... 
G. Grentell, Esq. 
A Director's Fee 
Robert Holland, 
LW 


They cannot but, 
Treasurer, 


harman 


s. a 


woe 


Hop. 


Viscount Goderich 
Lord Harry Vane 
The Bishop of 
David's ... 
Lady Byron conse 
T Speaker of the 
ouse of Commons 
Hon. Edward 


Ww 

Samuel Fors 
Edward Levy. 
D.A. Betti Pe 
Eustace 


B. ( olbeck., 


wer Lytton .. = 
3 ¥ wre Langton, Es 
i P. 


Ri - Ho m. Sir 
Pi ir 

Le Me arquiside Itibe: yre 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart 

3 ee 

Sir Thos. Philipps, Bt. 

Henry Murray. 


[ RAMATIC COLLEGE.—Five 


Freehold Land, with other — iges, having been 
offered for the purpose of founding Homes for Aced and In—, 
a PUBLIC MEETING will be hek€ 
on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist of JULY u th ROYAI 
PRENCESS'S THEATRE, for the purpose of carry inte 
effect the objects contemplated. / 

‘HARLES KEAN, Esq.. iu the Chair 
The Chair will be taken at One o'clock precisely 
The following gentlemen have formed themselves into 
with power to add to theirnumber :— 
Eaq. 
Esq 
Esq 


Esq 


. Havertield 
Thomson 


esq... MP 


Acres ot 


Chairman—BENJAMIN WERSTER, 
Deputy Chairman—Rosert KEELEY, 
Sir George Armitage, Bart. e - Ibbetson, 
J. R. Anderson, Esq. . Jerwood, 
J. W. Anson, Esq. c h: oh. s Kean, Esq., F.S.A 
Andrew Arcedeckne, Signor Mario 
Sir William de Bathe, Rey. Edward Moors 
Colonel Henry de bathe Frank Matthews, Esq 
M. W. Balfe. Esq. hy ater Meadows, Esq 
Thomas Bacon, Esq. A. Macphail, Esq 
George Bartley, Esq. R. Planehé, Esq. 
Willert Beale, Esq. pa i Phelps, Esq. 
W. Beverley, Esq. | Charles Reade, Esq 
J. Brady, Esq., M.P. G. R. Rowe, Esq., 
J. Bb. Buckstone, Esq, David Roberts, Esq. 
W. Bennett, Esq. John Reddish, Psq 
B. wy ‘abbell, Esq,, F. James Robbins, Esq 
F.S J. Sims Reeyes, Esq. 
+ ‘atte rmole, Esq. Clarkson Stanstield, Es: 
ste sq. William B. Sams, Esq 
Ww ‘ilkie ( ‘ollins, Esq. Albert Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Creswick. Esq., E. T. Smith, Esq. 
William Cooke, Esq. Thomas Spinks, Esq., D.C.L 
T. P. Cooke, Esq. Barry Sullivan, Esq. 
W. Creswick, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Tenterden 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. W. M. Thackeray, Esq 
Charles Dickens, Esq. Z. Watkins, Esq. 
Augustus I William Willott, Es 
Charles Farle jarney Williams, Peq 
Thomas Greive, Alfred Wigan, Ese 
John P. mar <9! 


—— 
rt. 


Ese 
A. Mac PHAIL, E sq., Hon. Solicitor 
Joint- Schoen . Buckstove and T. J. JenwtOp./ 
The pit and gallery will be thrown open, and admits to 
the other parts of the house by tickets only, to be obt Lome 
application to Mir. Sams, Royal Library, 1, St. James Cort, 
Doors will be opened at Hal- "hs ust Twelve o'clock. wt 
; WML CULLENFORD, Hon. Sige 
¥ 2. W. “aN (SON. Assistant Homm@dge” 
Committee Rooms, Freemasons’ Tavern, July 1958.6— 


red 


~ 
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Just published, 
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THE CRITIC GALLERY OF PORTRAITS OF LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC CELEBRITIES. 

Tue Critic for August 7th (No. 422) will be accompanied 

by a Portrait of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, accom- 

panied by an autograph and biographical sketch. The 











** Homer.” 
be accompanied by a pertrait of CHaries Dickens, Esq., 
with autograph and biographical sketch. The same num- 
ber will also contain a review of his Readings. 
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1X cation of the draft of the 
framed by the University Commissioners has 


new statutes 





been followed by expressions of dissatisfaction in 
Cambridge. 





into channels for which it was never intended, 


and distributed the revenues of colleges according 
to arbitrary schemes, which bore no sort of relation 
8 to the wills of the original founders. Many of 


these objections were satisfactorily answered 


upon grounds of public policy and the general 





good of the University. In the case of Cam- 
bridge, however, we think that he would be an | 
a ingenious man who could successfully defend 

de ie many of the propositions of the University Com- 
= missioners, if they be correctly represented. It 
—The § is stated, for example, that a large sum is to be 
ooo deducted from the revenues of Trinity College 

and thrown into the University chest; that the | 
R E.— incomes of the Fellows are to be equalised and | 
= gh od diminished below the average, and the period of 
—— tenure is not to extend beyond ten years; that | 
NEW the income of the Master is to be increased, and 
the best 


BUBB'S 


ovent- per annum is to be taken from the College and 
ills, and : P ° ° 
LOND'S applied in the foundation of three new professor- 





g-street. 


ships. With regard to the first and last of these 
proposals, it certainly appears to be a very un- 
just proceeding to take away from Trinity Col- 
lege funds which are as legitimately the pro- 


office, 


sok 


D, 








Oxford complained, and with some | 
reason, of innovations which diverted property | 


he be allowed to keep a carriage at the expense ot | 
the college, if he be so disposed; and that 1800/. | 


| of Trinity. 
same number will also contain an article on Mr. Gladstone’s | 


The sr for September J 26 y | . . : . : 
The number for September 4th (No. 426) will | a; the governing head of that great institution, 


proposition of the Commissioners, 
most decidedly is that which affects the Master 
There can be no question that Dr. 
WHEWELL is a man in ten thous 


LY 
al 


id, and that, 


he fully deserves all that he gets and more: but 


is it always certain that Trinity will have 
so good a man? Surely if the present 
master do not get the full value of his 
| services, some means can be suggested 


ATO one can feel surprised that the communi- | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


for the College to make it up to him one way or 
other; but nothing can be more manifestly wrong 
than to provide for an exceptional case by a 
permanent rule. The clause that he shall keep a 
carriage at the expense of the College, if he likes, 
is mysterious and absurd. Who would not 
like ? 

Another of the proposals of the Commissioners 
is to throw the Fellowships of every College 
(except Kin 


, 
os 


g’s, we suppose) open to the whole 


| University ; but this does not give satisfaction 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e perty:of that body as his own private estate is | 
We a the property of any one of the Commissioners. 
sic thi Redistribute the money if you will, within the 
Rees walls of the College ; apply it in enlarging the 
scope of its usefulness; but do not sanction an 
act which is nothing short of confiscation. The 
allet. diminution of the Fellows’ income seems to be 
rons): another measure of which the disadvantage 
is more than doubtful. If the Fellows 








the wisest course plainly would be to hold out 





| leges their only attractions. 


even to the governing bodies of the minor 
Colleges, who, at first blush, would seem 
to be the only persons benefited by such 


an arrangement. 
would be 
Hitherto good men 
have been led to them by the belief that a good 
degree would insure a fellowship, which is by no 
means a consequence at any of the greater col- 


leges. Throw the small boroughs open, and 


| 
however, 


‘  \~ 
387 
got to settle upon a plan to their own satisfac- 
tion, without referring it to any one armed with a 
| veto, they will be rather more expeditious than 


under the old system. 

Wecould have well wished that, whil 
bers of the Government were about 
thing, they had made up their minds to go 
further. It is clear that the tliree mill 
raised will not } ut to carry out any 
scheme for embanking the Thames, and as that is 
agreat national work which souner or later must 
be executed, it had better be ‘ 
simultaneously with the system of sewerage 1 
carrying off the refuse of London to the sea. Wa 
1y that sooner or later it must be done; | 
iot only is it impossible that we should neg 
to take advantage of the opportunity for con 
structing a magnificent series of quays which tle 
banks of the river present, but it is thought by 
competent engineering authorities that the only 


st themem- 
doing this 
alittle 


ions to be 






) nt ony 


be 


1 , 
done vet r 


re, ¢ 





ecauss 


1eCy 





dc 
1) 
I 


| satisfactory way of purifying the Thames is, by 


narrowing its channel, to add strength to its 
stream. The embankment would, moreover, af- 
ford considerable convenience to the great inter- 
cepting sewers which.will have to be constructed. 
Finally, it will be a sad blunder—though, judging 
from the common course of such matters lately, 
not at all unlikely—if, after constructing a mag- 


| nificent trunk sewer, at a cost of three millions 


It is urged that to do this | 
to take away from the minor col- 


sterling, it had to be taken up in order to drive 
piles and sink a foundation for the embankment. 
A great de d, both in and out of 
the House, about these not being national work 
So far as the mere drainage of London is con- 





sal has been sai 


| cerned, we are disposed to think that they are 


every under-graduate will enter at Trinity or | 


John’s, for the sake of the superior educational | 


advantages which those colleges offer. These 


two would probably, in a short time, swallow up 
the rest. 
Taking, therefore, all these facts into conside- 
ration, we are certainly not astonished that the 
members of the different governing bodies of the 
University are disposed to protest against these 


following 


i=) 
their part no less than 221 signatures have been 
already appended: 

he governing 


We the undersigned, members of the g 
bodies of colleges, within the meaning of the Cam 
bridge University Act (19 & 20 Vict. c. 88), having 
had our attention called to certain drafts of statutes, 
which the University 
framing for the future administration and government 
of Trinity and St. Jobn’s colleges, and being of 
opinion that these statutes involve changes which, if 
applied to colleges in general, would be prejudicial to 
them as places of learning and education, respectfully 
request the Vice-Chancellor to convene a meeting 
of the members of the several governing bodies, for 
the purpose of considering such parts of the said 


statutes, and that to the protest on 





| drafts of statutes as affect all the colleges in common, 


are expected to be of any use to the University, | 


and of taking such steps in relation thereto as may 


| appear to the meeting to be expedient. 


A meeting of the members will be held in Octo- 
ber, after the termination of the Long Vacation, 
when the whole question will doubtless be tho- 
roughly discussed. 


| Farrty puzzled with the conflicting evidence 


STS, inducements to reside there, and that is perhaps 
the only reasonable argument that can be adduced 
oe in favour of permitting them to marry. The 
limitation of their tenure is probably the best 
sa thing that can be done under existing circum- | 
pe stances ; but the course most conducive to the 
para- interests of the great body of students would be 
a. to increase, if possible, rather than diminish, the 
ria incomes of the Fellows, and compel them to 
reside at the University during a certain part of 
TEA the year, and take pupils at a reduced scale of 
The fees. Under the present system, the fees paid to 
che y tutors and “coaches” constitute a serious pull 
AR upon all but the wealthy purses, and the man who 
Milne goes through the University with slender means | 
2 runs, it must be confessed, a weighted race. It 
could never have been intended that the Fellows 
ASS should, as they do in some Colleges, regard their 
incomes as prizes which, once obtained, are to 
e the conduce to nothing but their own advantage. 
ranch Some useful work is obviously due in return, and 
aspect if they would undertake the performance of it, 
‘A 7 we are quite sure that no one would begrudge 
parts 





them. what they get. The most inexplicable 











which they summoned only to confute themselves 
with, the Government has decided upon handing 
over the great question of the Thames purifica- 
tion to Mr. THwatres and his Parliament, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘They are to have 
plenary power to do the work as they please, and 
to borrow three millions on the security of a 
threepenny rate for forty years to enable them to 
do it. 
direction. To be sure Mr. Tuwarres and his 
merry men have not as yet done much of greater 
utility than re-christening the streets of London; 


not That is of personal and 
domestic arrangements of the place with whiclt 


so. the 


one 


none but its inhabitants have any concern. But 
the embankment is in a different position. That 
would be a great work, undertaken not only 


for the embellishment of the metropolis, bué 


the preservation of our great national river. To 
expect the people of London to pay for this out 


of their own pockets would be tantamount to 


| making them rebuild the Tower if it were con- 


| Tuwartes and his colleagues propose to exercis 


commissioners contemplate | 


sumed by fire, or the inhabitants of Woolwich to 
disburse the cost of the naval arsenal. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell how Mr. 
3 
the powers confided to them. We hope, however, 
that they will take warning by the House of 
Commons. If they resolve themselves into a 
committee, and deliver up themselves to the 
thousand and one scheme-mongers, who have 


| each their nostrum to recommend, there will be 


little prospect of anything being done for years 


to come. Let them select two men, each con- 
fessedly first-rate in his particular line—a civil 
engineer and a chemist—let them settle the 


matter between them, and depend upon it som 


thing sound will be done. 


M. pe Lamartrye has been fortunate enough to 
secure two very staunch adherents in the Paris 
corre spondents of the Morning Advertiser and the 
Daily Telegraph,—judging at least by the friendly 


| and impetuous zeal with which both these gentle- 
| men have espoused his cause against the attacks 


of the English press. From one of these we learn 
that the poet has written “ more in sorrow than 
in anger to the Univers,” complaining of the treat- 
ment which he has experienced at the hands of 
one of our contemporaries, and saying that if the 
Editor will do him the honour to visit him in 
Paris, he will find him living in a humble abode; 
and when he leaves for the country, he says tha& 
he lives “like a patriarch in the house of his fa- 
thers, surrounded by affectionate servants, whom 
he has not the heart to discharge nor the means 
of paying.” It is certainly some consolation to 
those who are advancing their money for the as- 
sistance of the poet, to know that his establish- 


| ment in Paris is rather more proportioned to his 


This, we feel sure, isa step in the right | 


means than it used to be, that he does not now 


| find it a necessity of existence to have his car- 


but we have always understood that much of | 


this inactivity was due to the late Commis- 
SIONER Of Works, who, having called the body 
into existence in the fond hope that it would 


| down at Macon, among 


prove subservient to himself, was disgusted at find- | 


ing that it had a will of its own, and so was 
reduced, as the sole revenge in his power, to the 
expedient of rendering that will impotent by 
thwarting it in every possible way. 
that were so or not, it seems highly probable that 
now Mr. Tuwazres and his colleagues have only 


But whether | 


riage drawn by Arab horses of pure descent, or 
his table loaded with the most costly delicacies of 
the French cuisine. The spectacle of the author 
of “ Mes Confidences,” dwelling like a patriarch 
whole tribe of Cates 

3ALDERSTONES, whom he has “ neither the heart io 
discharge nor the means to pay,” is also sufficiently 
affecting. Let us hope that those long-suffering 


9 
a 


| domestics feel repaid in the sympathy of their 


master, and that their patience may be sustained 
until the sum total of the collection is 
tained. 

The other defender of M. pz LaAmArtTINE takes 


ascer- 
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even wider grounds for his argument. Accord- | which denies that which is necessary to success, | the readers of that periodical some weeks ago, 


ing to him, instead of blaming the poct for 
begging and pitying the victims of an ultra- 
sentimentality, Ae is really the only person to be 


pitied. Consider how it must wound his feelings | national assistance, by quoting the authority of citing cause. 


to ask for money. It must have needed great 


sacrifice of pride to make that appeal, “and no | 


little moral courage.” But this is not M. DE 
LaMARTINE’S first offence, as we have already 
stated. Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed : 
twice and once the hat gone round; and M. 
pe LAMARTINE must be by this time pretty well 
indurated to the moral twinges with which a re- 
sort to the alternative of digging must always 
torture any delicate mind. Moreover, adds his 
defender, M. ne Lamantrse deserves aome credit 
for not committing suicide; because that is the 
way in which those things are managed in 
France recently. And then consider how 
generous he has been; how much he has given 
away; and of how many good deeds he has been 
the author. 

Now the sooner all this nonsense is fairly tested 
and grappled with the better. It is nothing but 


a continance of the old fallacy, that literary men | 


in general, and poets in particular, are exempted 


from the necessity under which common mortals | 


lie, to live within their means and pay their 
debts. It is charged against M. pe Lamarrine 
that he has lived extravagantly, and it is replied 
that he has been generous. 
excuse tell in favour of a plain man of business? 


It would simply be scouted by the public, and | 


rebuked by the Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 
Why should poets have a better right than any 
one else to waste other men’s substance? ‘Their 
sentimental and ethereal natures ought so to 
despise all gross and earthly things, that their 


ric. The claim of such men to be considered 
irresponsible beings, so far as the common duties 
of mankind are concerned, was admirably sati- 
rised by Mr. Dickens in the character of HaroL_p 
Skimpo.te. We should have thought that the 
fallacy had been too well exploded for such an 
appeal as this to succeed, or for any defenders to 
be found for it among thinking men. 

Ix consequence of the report of Dr. Lyon Pray- 
vAIR upon the London Mechanics Institution, 
ordered by the ILouse of Commons to be printed, 
the committee of that institution has put forward 
a statement explanatory of the difficulties with 
which it has to contend. These difficulties appear 


to be mainly attributable to want of money ; but | 


we do not easily follow the committee when it 
accounts for its misfortunes by the inability to 
compete with “the high standard of University and 
Collegiate institutions now offered to the public, 
probably in a large degree through the very 
influence and example of the London Mechanics 
(nstitution.” Does this mean to imply that 
Oxford and Cambridge have been stimulated to 
exertion and improvement by the example 
of the institution in 
Chancery-lane ? However, in the 
paragraph of its report, the committee 
takes a more modest view of its position, for it is 


suggested that the establishment “may be made | 


a good preparatory school for such higher insti- 
tutions,” and that it “may meet the wants of 
artisans, tradesmen, apprentices, clerks, and the 
numerous class of confidentially employed per- 
sons forming the great mass of the young men of 
London.” ‘The committee then joins isssue with 
Dr. PLayratm as to his observation that “the 
classes of arithmetic, mathematics, book-keeping, 
chemistry, anatomy, landscape, architectural, and 
mechanical drawing, and human figure drawing, 
I‘rench, writing, and elocution, show a proportion 
of light instruction to solid rarely to be found” — 
alleging that “they are of opinion that these 
classes are eminently solid.” We confess, how- 
ever, that we do not easily appreciate the solidity 
of such accomplishments as chemistry, or land- 
scape and the other classes of drawing for 
the description of youth which the com- 
mittee admits to be most likely to take ad- 
vantage of the benefits of the Institution. After 
disposing of these points, the committee proceeds 
to touch upon the pecuniary difficulties with 
which it has to contend. ‘The building debt 
amounts to 3398/1, or within 300/. of its original 
total about twenty years ago. It is the interest 
upon this, in addition to the already heavy rental 
which they have to pay, that weighs down the 
efforts of the institution, compelling them to ob- 
serve what they very justly call “a ruinous eco- 
nomy,” for in all their undertakings the economy 


How would such an | 


Southampton- buildings, | 
next | 


ruinous. 
must be 
for 


than 
what 
its claim 


termed otherwise 
concludes 
favour of 


cannot be 
|The committee 
taken as its case in 


the Times that it would be “to the immense dis- 
grace of the cause, to the great discouragement 
of science, and to tlie injury of the working 
classes” if the London Mechanics Institution 


were to fall for want of help, and further adduces | 


as a proof of its vitality that the members sent 


up by its local board of examiners to compete for | 


the certificates and prizes of the Society of Arts, 
were remarkably successful, and the proportion 
of certificates received by them to the members 
competing was such as to secure for the institu- 
tion one out cf the two prizes given by the society 
to local boards. 


THe mystery which has been hanging over the 
fate of Caspar Havser seems likely to be at last 
dispelled. It may be in the recollection of most 


| of our readers, that about thirty years ago a youth, | 


| contracted in mind and body through long impri- 


cellar, turned up at Nuremberg, in Germany, ina 


over the whole world; and there is hardly a 
country in the world boasting a literature which 
| has not had its say on the case. The boy was 
adopted by the Nuremberg municipality, was 
placed under the best teachers. 
noblemen, criminal jurists, interested themselves 
| for him. The most careful investigations were 


| 


| instituted about the origin of the child, but to no | 


j result. The most curious rumours became 
For a long time it was devoutly believed that the 
| youth was the heir apparent to a south German 
| ducal throne, and had been removed off the scenes 
| for certain dynastic reasons. The youth grew to 
| the estate of man, manifested considerable men- 
| tal power, when all on a sudden the poignard of 
| the assassin put an end to his existence, and the 
| deed of darkness was thus crowned through the 
| aggravated crime of murder. The unfortunate 
man and his fate have since fallen into complete 
oblivion, but the world is now to be startled 
lagain through the revelations of Professor 
| Daumen of Nuremberg, a gentleman to whom 
the education of Hauser had been entrusted for 
| years. A singular circumstance connected with 
| the history of Caspar Hauser, and one which 
| invests the romantic tale with most particular 
interest for the English reader, is tbe poor 
| victim’s early relations toa British nobleman, the 
|late Earl Strannorr. Lord Sranuorre, some 
| time after the appearance of the foundling adopted 
| and for years manifested the most lively interest 
| in his fate, but dropped him afterwards in a most 
| unaccountable manner, apparently lending coun- 
tenance to the rumours then aftoat of Hauser 
| being an idiot and impostor. But however that 
may be, Professor DaumerR will undertake to 
| prove that the sources of the horrible double 
| crime are to be looked for not in Germany but 
|in England. There is no doubt if anybody is 
able somewhat to lift the veil hanging over the 
| mystery, it is Professor DaumEr, as he enjoyed 
| most uncommon facilities through his long con- 
tinued intercourse with Hauser and the high 
| personages who patronised him. The volume is 
| shortly to be published at Frankfort under the 


title of “Revelations on Caspar Hauser ; with | 
| the addition of new Documents concerning the | 
Home and Origin, of the | 


History, Original 
| Foundling—Contra Eschricht and Stanhope.” 
+ Wnen Lord Brron 
writing poems in abuse of his wife, it was deemed 
to be execrable taste on his part; and the sole 


against Lady Butwer is founded is the perverse- 


} upon the public ear. The greatest and most 
| fatal’ mistake that any person of reputation can 
make is, in supposing that the great public cares 
one jot for his or her private business; and 
nothing is a greater proof of the most exaggerated 
and intensified vanity than to suppose that one’s 
own adventures in the way of joy and sorrow are 
subjects of exceptional 
to the rest of the world. We do not know 
whether the parody on CoLeriIpGE, SouTHEY, 
and the Reverend F. Barna, which appears in 
Household Words, is attributable to the same 
pen as the celebrated manifesto which startled 





sonment in, as it turned out afterwards, a moist | 


very mysterious manner. Thecircumstance created | 
an immense sensation at the time, which extended | 


Kings, princes, | 


+6 : le ‘ ost startling hypotheses set afloat. | 
mode of life should be the most simple and esote- | current, and most startling hyp : 


degraded lis Muse by | 


foundation upon which the charge of insanity | 


ness with which she obtrudes her personal affairs | 


and special interest | 


| or to a pen whose traces have been long absent 
| from the same pages ; but we presume that it is 
| intended to bear some reference to the same ex- 
If so, surely we have had enough 

of this. Surely the curiosity of plain people has 
| been sufficiently tickled by these vague references 
j to “calumnies” and “ unwholesome air.” The 
| Spirit of Evil-speaking has walked abroad since 
the time when he whispered into the ear of our 
| first mother in Paradise ; he spares neither the 
great nor the small, and not even popular authors 
are excepted from his noxious influence. Yet he 
is not to be exorcised either by broad assertions 
or loose parodies. ‘Touch him with the Ithuriel 
spear of Truth, and he straightway shrinks into 
the mean and loathsome form which is natural to 
him. 


Our old friends “the neophyte writers” down 
in Yorkshire, against whose scheme we took the 
liberty of urging some well meant objections a 

| year or so back, have favoured us with signs of 
their vitality. They have changed their name 
into “The British Literary Society,” but their 
object is still the same. ‘They still continue to 
write essays for circulation and mutual criticism 
among themselves; they are yet endeavouring 
“to ensure correctness of thought and style in 
literary composition,” and their members do not 
| yet despair of “ acquiring the pen of a ready and 
correct writer for the ordinary purposes of life.” 
We ure even glad to find that, when any par- 
ticular composition is deemed worthy of the 
attention of the society at large, it is so 
reported, and it is subsequently re-issued for 
a wider perusal? This is all as it should be. 
If this society will only be moderate in its aims, 
we have no doubt that it will accomplish good 
work yet. We have said before, that writers are 
not to be grown like Christmas strawberries and 
early peas, but must be left to grow just where 
the bright warm sun of genius fructifies the seed 
which has been cast out of the Hand whence all 
| good gifts proceed. Properly managed, the 
society may produce men who can write English; 
but ten thousand such societies will never make 
that man an original thinker who was never in- 
tended to be such. ‘The only discouraging 
symptom about the business, in our eyes, is the 
change of denomination. ‘The title “ Neophyte 
Writers Society ” had at least modesty to recom- 
mend it. That of “ British Literary Society ” is 
wider and more pretentious. 


request which it prefers seems perfectly reason- 
able :— 

Sir,—I see by advertisement in Toe Critic, tbat 
an analytical table of contents is appended to the 
second edition of Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization 
in England.” I have the first edition, and have 
found the want of a table of contents to be very in- 

| convenient. May I beg to suggest, through Tr 
| Critic, that Mr. Parker, the publisher of the book, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| The following note speaks for itself, and the 
| 
| 
| 


would confer a favour on the purchasers of the first 

edition by his publishing the table of contents 

separately at a moderate price.—Yours, &c., W. E. 
July 12, 1858. 





TEMPERANCE BRAWLERS.—Temperance is an ad- 
mirable quality, even as peace is a blessing; but 
somehow, as there are certain men who become public 
disturbers in the name of peace, so are there teeto- 
tallers who make more noise upon water than other 
men make upon wine. They have continual water 
on the brain, and, like an overflowing pump, it con- 
tinually runs out of their mouths. 


FALiinc rv Love.—The reason why a man is not 
| desperately in love with ten thousand women at once 
is just that which prevents all our portraits being 
distinctly seen upon that wall. They all are painted 
there by reflection from our faces, but because all of 
them are painted on each spot, and each on the same 
surface, and many other objects at the same time, no 
one is seen as a picture. But darken a chamber, and 
| let a single pencil of rays in through a keyhole, then 
you have a picture on the wall. We never fall in 
| Jove with a woman in distinction from women, until 
| we can get an image of her through a pin-hole; and 
then we can see nothing else, and nobody but our- 
selves can see the image in our mental camera- 
obscura.— Atlantic Monthly. 

When M. des Brulais, the young surgeon of the 
| Regina Cocli, who wrote the accounts of the massacre 
on board that vessel, which were published in the 
French journals, arrived a few days ago at Nantes, a 
letter was presented to him from the Minister of State, 
| announcing that, in consideration of the firmness and 
| courage displayed by him, the Emperor had accorded 
him from his privy purse a pension of 1800 fr. a year, 
to enable him to complete his medical studies. 
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The Principles of Social Science. By H.C. Carey. | and sloth, its three millions of inhabitants are too 


3 vols. Vol. I. London; Triibner and Co. 
Born in America and on the Continent Mr. 
Henry Carey has acquired a great name asa 
political economist, As he is, however, com- 
paratively unknown in England, we offer a brief 
account of him before proceeding to notice his 
book. 

He was born at Philadelphia in 1793, and is 
the son of Matthew Carey, an Irishman, who was 
in business there as a bookseller. Succeeding to 
his father as bookseller and publisher in 1821, he 
retired in 1838, after a tolerably prosperous career, 
to devote himself to literary and scientific studies. 
A short time before, however, he had made him- 
self remarked by an Essay on Wages, which con- 
tained the germs of most of the ideas that he 
afterwards developed and illustrated. ‘This was 
followed almost immediately by his chief work,— 
“The Principles of Political Economy,”—since the 
appearance of which volumes, pamphlets, articles, 
have flowed in rapid succession from his pen. 
Of his separate publications one is on the Slave 
Trade. Both in its domestic and foreigu forms 
he condemns slavery, and offers a plan for its 
abolition, Another is on International Copyright, 
which he opposes on grounds that have been 
deemed paradoxical—maintaining, among other 
things, that thought is the common property of the 
world. Authors have perhaps shown them- 
selves too anxious about copyright, whereby they 
degenerate somewhat into hucksters. It is cer- 
tain that by an imperfect copyright an author 
may gain in influence what he loses in money. 
The more widely and rapidly his books are cir- 
culated, the better for his fame. Carey, however, 
is extremely inconsistent in reference to this 
matter. He has his own works registered for 
protection against piracy ; and he entered into a 
warm controversy directed against Frederick 
Bastiat and his friends, as to whether Bastiat or 
Carey had first discovered a particular principle. 
Also, no one can be more childishly vain or ob- 
streperously jealous than Mr. Carey when claim- 
ing or asserting novelty of doctrine. Defending 
free trade in banking, and free trade generally, 
Mr. Carey is yet, so far as the United States are 
concerned, not in favour of unlimited free trade. 
In pleading for this exception, Mr. Carey has, no 
doubt, excellent reasons to present; but it cannot 
be denied that he is in some measure influenced 
by hereditary Irish hatred to England, and by 
American dislike to England’s enormous indus- 
trial preponderance. Still, whether discoursing 
on the Currency, on the Credit System of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States, on 
the Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufac- 
turing, and Commercial, or on any other topic, 
though Mr. Carey often displays strong prejudice, 
he is never malignant, seldom even bitter. Judging 
him from his writings, we should conclude that he 
always aimed to be fair and just—was not sophist 
in intention, albeit frequently so in fact — 
was, whether misled or misleading, eminently 
humane. ' 

Mr. Carey comes before us in two aspects —as 
the propounder of certain theories, new, or sup- 
posed to be new, and as the determined opponent 
of Malthus, Ricardo, Macculloch, and of what 
may be called the Whig school of political econo- 
mists. It is for what he has done in his polemi- 
cal, more than for what he has done in his positive 
path, that we feel inclined to honour him. 

His refutation of Malthus and Ricardo we con- 
sider most triumphant. 

Malthusianism is the most cruel doctrine that 
ever mortal set forth. Our instincts tell us that 
it is false. How much falser it is even than our in- 
stincts have suspected, Mr. Carey demonstates 
by irrefragable arguments and by hosts of facts. 

Without going into the questions of arithme- 
tical and geometrical progression in respect to 
food and population—without inquiring whether 
it is wise to talk of surplus mouths and idle 
hands while so vast a portion of the globe re- 
mains unoccupied—a preliminary point to be de- 
cided is, whether a country can be spoken of as 
too populous at a moment when not a tenth 
part of its resources of any kind have been 
developed. 

Take the important Danubian province, Bul- 
garia—the future battle field for Oriental 
supremacy. Under Turkish misrule, ignorance, 








many. Under a sage and salutary government 
six millions would be too few. 


Take the example to which Mr. Carey is so | 


fond of referring—Ireland. Macculloch and the 
Whigs pertinaciously ascribe the chief evils of 
Ireland to an excess of population. Yet there 
would be ample room in Ireland for more than 
three times as many as now inhabit it, if its agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth, its manufacturing 
and commercial capabilities, were unfolded to the 
utmost. But if a third of the rich soil is wholly 
uncultivated —if to the remainder the transfiguring 
power of modern science has not yet been applied 
—if an incomparable commercial position, un- 
rivalled means of intercommunication through 
sea, and lake, and river, are guiltily disregarded— 
if the shores swarm with fish but not with fisher- 
men, with harbours but not with ships—if that 
which constitutes the manufacturing strength 
and the manufacturing glory of England slumbers 
in the bosom of the earth unstirred, unused—if, 
while a paradise has been allowed to sink into a 
wilderness, nothing in the Irish nature has been 
appealed to except augry passion, nothing excited 
except factious fury, surely it is absurd as it is 
heartless and shameless to iterate and reiterate 
that the long tragedy of ages would cease if every 
Irishman waited till he had fifty pounds in the 
Savings Bank before marrying. Mr. Carey has not 
solved the whole Irish problem. Ie has the acute- 
ness for which the Americans are proverbial; but 
heis not a profound and comprehensive—he is not 
what he has the ardent and impatient ambition 
to be esteemed, an original, thinker. Shrewd, 
with much sound sense, with a disposition to 
look at things as they are, and witha healthy con- 
tempt for the conclusions of the schools, he isa 


} 


j 
} 





of every country suffering as Ireland suffers 


is the increase of local centres of commer- 
cial action. In short, he insists, as Adam Smith 
insisted, that a home trade is more valuable than 
a foreign trade, not merely because it saves the 
cost of transport and is freer from fluctuation, but 
because it tends to make each district a self- 
sufficing circle in which the interests of all 
classes are identical. Now it is exactly such 
self-sufficing circles that Protestantism, both 
from its individualistic and associative pith, 
is prompt to form. ‘They are not, however, 
to the taste of the cold-blooded pedants, of whom 
the Edinburgh Review is the chief mouthpiece and 
representative ; and Macculloch has even gone 
the length of maintaining that absenteeism is a 
good rather than an evil. Worthy of such a 
Moloch creed are the Belial fallacies marshalled 
in its support. A parasitical class, that of 
middlemen, seems almost a sacred class in Mr. 
Macculloch’s eyes. Now, both morally and ma- 
terially, absenteeism is immensely pernicious. 
The patricians of England in the main reside and 
spend their incomes in the localities from which 
they derive them. Herein they are doing no 
more than their duty; but how puissantly, in 
thus fulfilling their duty, they are the sources of 
benefits, lower or loftier, to their neighbours ! 
Yet Mr. Macculloch would blasphemously teach 


| us the very contrary of this; that the whole of 


diligent collector of facts, which he arrays with | 


much picturesque and suggestive force before 
his readers. Not having, however, any philoso- 
phical breadth or insight, he is too disposed to see 
in Ireland merely the wrongs which English 
blindness, bigotry, haughtiness, and oppression 
have, century after century, been inflicting. In 
our sympathy for Ireland’s sorrows, however, are 
we to forget Ireland’s sins? If the Irish have 
brilliant qualities, which we deny not, they are 
certainly not backward in praising themselves. 
But if, notwithstanding their brilliant qualities, 
the Irish are as turbulent in London and in 
New York as in ‘Tipperary, is it wrong to 
believe that they are by temper turbulent? How- 
ever delicately we may treat this defect, we 
cannot pass it by. It is the self-government of 
the individual which is the grandeur of nations 
and the stability of thrones. Perhaps, next to 
energy, it is the feature in the English character 
to which England’s fortunes have been most 
indebted. But its deplorable absence from the 
Irish character invites strict and stern restraint, 
though it may not justify tyranny. 


The | 


| 





Englishman might find his excuse for govern- | 


ing the Irishman ill, in the fact that the Irish- 
man could not or would not govern him- 
self at all. Furthermore, while the Irishman 
labours when driven by necessity to labour, the 
Englishman is by disposition and by habit labo- 
rious. Likewise, while the Irishman is much of an 
adventurer but little enterprising, the Englishman 
is exceedingly enterprising and but little of an 
adventurer. Grant that the Englishman is infe- 
rior to the Irishman as a rhetorician and in other 
respects, yet weigh him and measure him, and 
he will be found the superior, the stronger, the 
completer being. Then, in addition to the full 
effect of what precedes, why should we hesitate 
to declare that Popery has been an unspeakable 
curse toIreland? At the end of the seventeenth 
century Scotland had material obstacles to over- 
come, more numerous, more formidable, than 
those with which Ireland had to contend at the 
same period. To what has the rapid march of 
Scotland been owing? Mainly to that Protes- 
tant vigour and Protestant discipline which har- 
monise so admirably with industrial achievement. 


In Ireland itself there has been prosperity no | 
| further than the Protestant leaven has pene- 


trated. And Protestantism must continue to 
be there the herald of prosperity. 
would Protestantism do, what would it en- 
courage? Those very things which Mr. Carey 


recommends, His remedy for the diseases 


But what | 


| 


| from being enough. 


| trade may not be unprofitable. 


the landowners might depart from a particular 
neighbourhood, and the neighbourhood, both in 
its spiritual health and in its material; wellbeing, 
be all the better for it. But it is not sufficient 
that the landlord is resident on his estate ant 
gives the example of noble virtues; he should 
also strive to be a refurmer in the best sense ol 
the word, to be the heart of a living organism— 
not the mere controller of a dead mechanism, how- 
ever perfect. There are many landlords resident 
on their estates who think it is enough if they 
are kind to their labourers, build them nice 
cottages, and help them to educate their children. 
But, as Mr. Carey shows, this is very far indeed 
Though agriculture should 
be the basis of a nation’s greatness, yet agricul- 
ture by itself leads to stupidity, to stagnancy. 
You, the landlord, should not only pay generously 
those whom you employ, succour them in dis- 
tress, counsel them in difficulty, minister to the 
wants of the soul as well as those of the body, 
but increase in every imaginable way the varieties 
of occupation. You, the chieftain of the little 
hamlet, should encourage manufactures there, 
and a brisk interchange of the manufactured 
articles. The things that can by no possibility 
be made in the hamlet you should import ; 
the things that can by no possibility be disposed 
of in the hamlet you should export; and here 
would be the exact extent of your foreign 
trade. Now we quite agree with Mr. Carey that 
where this system is not adopted and rigidly 
applied in a hamlet, in a town, in a county, ina 
kingdom, there is war against nature, an up- 
setting of the natural relations, imminent peril of 
some terrible calamity. But we do not agree 
with him in thinking that protectionism can 
ever be an instrument in promoting and main- 
taining the blessings of the system. In the case of 
Ireland he would restore the Irish Parliament, 
and crown every Irish cliff with a custom house; 
and this he recommends at a moment when 
English, Irish, and Scotch are more aud more 
becoming one united people, and when the cus- 
tom house has been discovered to be the clumsiest 
and most expensive agency for raising money, for 
stimulating industrial daring, for diversifying 
industrial pursuits. Such proposals are pitiably 
puerile: though Mr. Carey is such a singular 
compound of silliness and sagacity, that they do 
not astonish us. As to the bubble of an Irish 
Parliament, let it not for a single instant detain 
us. But a word on protectionism and free 
Protectionism 
we consider a blunder in every instance, the 
custom house a barbarism. If, however, protec- 
tionism is a stolidity, free trade by itself is a 


| shallowness; and he who is a free trader and 


nothing more is a consummately tiresome and su- 
perticial creature. Government has an absolute 
right to interfere with trade: it may be its duty 
frequently to interfere. But suppose that it 
wishes to interfere only to the extent of origi- 
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nating or encouraging a particular occupation 
numong its subjects, this can be done without any 


nid from prohibitionism, from protectionism. It | 


st inducements to artisans from 
+} f +} 
the part of tne 


ss “ 
in offer the high 
abroad to settle in 


it desires to foster the new branch of industry; it 


country where 


can continue to pour forth the dew of its bounty | 


on this branch till it grows into a flourishing tree. 

iverything that can beraised inacountryshould be 
raised; everything that can be made in a country 
should be made; and nothing should be imported 
except what can neither be raised nor made. 
Whenever also an article of domestic manufac- 
ture is inferior to the same species of article of 
foreign manufacture, the cause of the inferiority 
should at once be ascertained and a remedy ap- 
plied. Wecannot grow spices, and we cannot 
srow good wines; let us, therefore, import spices 
und wines. But if there is any article of manu- 
tacture—as indeed there are many—in which we 
ure not equal to the French, let us go on im- 
porting clever French artisans, till they teach 
{{ngland to be a match for France; and let us do 
this not for the-selfish purpose of underselling 
the French or of competing with them ina foreign 
market, but for the nobler one of providing em- 


ployment for our own people, who might other- | 


vise swell the hideous array of paupers—the 


Malthusians pointing the finger at them, and | 


eres 
pitti 1g 


A Go- 


on them as surplus population. 


ernment is wrong in recognising pauperism as | 
uch; for to recognise pauperism breeds pau- | 
We know a little town in the West of | 
Scotland where there was not a single pauper till 
2. poor law was introduced ; now there are paupers | 


perism. 


y the dozen. Everywhere a poor law is a 
leprosy, generating imposture, breaking down the 
wall of separation between the idle man and 
the industrious man, and tempting the industrious 
man to laziness and despondency; but above all, 
and saddest of all, rooting up human sympathy, 
destroying the beautiful bond between love and re- 
igion, and degrading the poor from their exalted 

lace asthe heritage of God into nuisances and in- 
cumbrances. Opposed, however, as we are to a poor 
Jaw, so much the more are we inclined to plead 
for Governmental action in directions, 
length, which the political economists of the 

Whig school would denounce as Socialism, though 

ve are no Socialists. 
entrust the sick and helpless poor to the lavish 
pity of holy hearts; in pestilence and in 
famine munificently help the unfortunate ; but 
let not the indigent be permanently viewed as a 
distinct class with whom you have done when 

u have paid a rate. On the other hand, allow 
not the strong man to curse his strength, because 
he yearns and in vain for fitting toil 
whereby to feed himself and his little children. 
it was right to furnish the Irish with food when 
they were starving—it was wrong to plant the 
oor law on the Irish soil—for you were thus 
joining English evil to Irish evil, you were 
adding one more to the perennial 
frish penury and pain. 
drive the so-called able-bodied to sham work or 
to useless work, when real work would 

‘renovated the whole face of the country ! 

‘re made from nowhere to nowhere v¥ 


18 so much land to be reclaimed 


tall A 


clamours 


Roads 
when there 
or improved ; 
> so many mines to be unveiled 
ll their riches to the sun ; 


1 there wer 





so many chan- 
‘Is of navigation to be created or perfected; so 
ce 





iany fortifications to be reared to make 
id a fortress by art, as it is a garden by 

Let us not, however, dwell on a 

ragical time whose wounds are not yet healed. 
Let us rather gaze cheerfully at the future. Yet 
before leaving the past of Ireland, we would 
ulance at a single folly of English legislation to 


vhich Mr. Carey more than once alludes. 
long time the woollen n 


ora 
1anufacture was forbidden 
by penal enactment in Ireland, to prevent it from 
competing with the same manufacture in England. 
«zreater crimes has England to atone for toward 
ireland than this, but few greater blunders. The 
crimes have ceased, let us hope for ever: the 


blunders are slower in disappearing. For in- 


stance, it is said that tobacco would grow well in | 
ireland. If so, why should we bring it from 
Cuba and Virginia? You once interdicted the 
woollen manufacture, you now: interdict the 
growth of tobacco; and yet you are impudent | 


enough and idiotic enough to babble about over- | 


population. Should the question of revenue 
thrust itself forward, is it not summarily and 
sufficiently disposed of by showing that from 
twenty millions of people developing the mani- 


and toa} 


In normal circumstances | 


fountains of | 
How ridiculous, also, to | 


have | 


! . . . . . 
| large revenue could be easily obtained? whereas | it had paid the slightest regard to industrial 


| the same country with its six or seven millions | circumstances, it crushed down into agricultural 
of people scarcely yields any revenue at all, be- | torpidity lovely and fertile lands which were too 


cause those six or seven millions are encamped | exclusively agricultural already. And in these 


11Ke Gipsl« 8 


on its surface, and have not yet | 


learned the secret of its enormous treasures. The | 


Duke of Wellington said that Ireland had only 
been half conquered; the words are true in other 
than a military or political sense. 
have yet to conquer Ireland with the spade and 


th 
net and the miner’s pickaxe. 
fruitful principle be lost sight of which we should 


land—the principle that every country should 
seek to be a complete community, as little depen- 
dent on other communities as possible; courted 
by, not courting, foreigners; building up ever- 
more the home chivalries by the side of the home 
industries; cherishing, but not forcing, the most 
| rapid circulation between the head and the extre- 
| mities, so that neither may preponderate; and 
| giving to human existence the variety, the har- 
|mony, and the life of the infinite universe. 
| 
\ 





Realising this divine principle, Ireland, from 
having been proverbially the most wretched, 
would be pictured and praised among the nations 
as the happiest of countries. None of her gifted 
| children would pass into exile famished and 
despairing, to add to famine and despair in other 
realms; they would go forth in joy to dower the 
earth with Edens blooming as that which they 
had left behind. 

India is another of the countries where accord- 
| ing to the Malthusians there are too many people. 
But in many a striking page of the present volume 
Mr. Carey lays bare all our wickedness toward 
India, and in so doing demolishes the Malthusians. 
Our wickedness toward the Hindoos consists 
mainly in two things—we have broken up their 
beautiful communal system, and we have de- 
stroyed their manufactures. They used to spin 
| and weave in their own simple fashion, not only 
| enough for their own wants, but so as to be largely 
| the exporters of articles from the rudest to the 
most delicate kind. Now, driven by the British 
steam engine from spinning and weaving, they 
are limited almost wholly to agricultural em- 
ployments, and thus millions are doomed to entire 
idleness, while others are only half occupied. This 
is but a part of the mischief. The native 
| monarchs might often be very detestable ruffians; 
| but, however brutal, however rapacious, they 

spent in the midst of their subjects what they 
took from their subjects. At present, on the 
| contrary, all the revenue raised is remitted to 
absentees. The statement of the evilis the state- 
ment of the remedy. Instead of three or four 
unwieldy governments, there should be thirty or 
forty manageable districts, each with a wise and 
| humane but absolute ruler at its head. Such 
political centres would create commercial cen- 


ration of the communal system into smaller 
| commercial centres. ; 
urged, instructed, enabled, to manufacture, not 
in their old simple fashion, which can never be 


Then the Hindoos should be | 


The Irish | 


plough, the anvil and the loom, the fishing | 
But let not the | 


} 


so gladly illustrate in its minutest details and in | 
its most various applications in reference to Ire- | 





tres, which would be divided through the resto- | 


called back, but after the most approved British | 
methods. Againamanufacturingcountry, Hindoo- | 


stan would again be a prosperous country, and the 
sword would be less needed either to terrify or to 
subdue. It is a mockery to speak of Christianis- 
ing India till we begin to treat it with ordinary 
justice. India exists not that a few millionaires 
in London and in Lancashire may add to their 
guilty gains, but that it may develope its miracu- 
lous resources for the benefit of Hindoo 
race. 
In taking us to Jamaica Mr. Carey brings us face 
to face with facts parallel to those which sadden us 
| in Ireland and in India. Some of our readers may 
| remember an exceedingly humorous piece by 
Mr. Carlyle, entitled “An Occasional Dis- 
| course on the Negro Question.” Mr. Carlyle is 
prone to attack the defenceless and to be witty 
at the expense of the unfortunate. But in this 
instance his ridicule of poor Quashie was as 
calumnious as it was merciless. Faithful to a 
| policy foolish and fatal, which till a comparatively 


the 


, recent period it pursued toward all the British 
; colonies, the English Legislature compelled the 
West Indies to limit their industry to raw pro- 
duce. Manufactures having thus been smothered 


| grateful. 


words is found the whole tragedy of poor Quashie, 
which you, if you have the heart, can turn into a 
comedy. But we would rather give our tear to 
poor Quashie than our applauding laughter to 
you. 

Let us hear no more, then, of over-population, 
when it is not Nature’s bounty but man’s selfish- 
ness which is in fault; and let not God bear 
the blame of human folly, cupidity, and oppres- 
sion. 

Mr. Carey’s works are so full of matter, and so 
suggestive—they are written, besides, in a style 
so much more interesting than that which has 
made of books on political economy a crucifixion 
to the patience of the most persevering student— 
that they tempt us at every step to comment and 
criticism. He has furnished us, in this volume 
alone, with texts for a dozen articles at least, in 
all of which fresh ground could be trodden. But 
beyond fullness of matter and suggestiveness, 
Mr. Carey can scarcely be considered a good 
writer. He is deficient in method, he is diffuse, 
and he indulges in repetitions to excess. A usual 
Yankee fault he certainly hasnot—bombast. There 
is no hunting for fine phrases, no aiming at 
effect. But the absence of arrangement confuses 
us, and the carelessness of expression, and the 
prolixity, give us the feeling as if we were talking 
toan amusing yet rather vulgar man. Macculloch 
brings against him a somewhat more serious 
charge—that the most of his conclusions are 
deduced from statistical statements of a very 
doubtful authority or susceptible of a different 
interpretation. So far as we can judge, this 
charge is not quite undeserved. In his anxiety 
to prove that Ireland is irretrievably ruined, and 
that England is marching fast to ruin, he quotes 
freely from books which have either been written 
for a party purpose or which are of rather 
ancient date, and which, therefore, can tell us 
nothing of England’s actual condition or of Ire- 
land’s present prospects. He would have us 
believe that the Corn Laws were not abolished 
from the best motive, but from the very worst, 
namely, to make the labourer more dependent on 
the capitalist, and that they have had this effect. 
He would have us believe, also, that Ireland is 
still suffering from her chronic maladies. Now, 
if he had chosen to avail himself of the most 
trustworthy evidence, he would surely have 
found that Peel and the statesmen who co-ope- 
rated with him in the abolition of the Corn Laws 
were inspired by real patriotism ; that though 
that great measure may have disappointed ex- 
travagant expectations, yet that the position of 
the labourer has been essentially benefited thereby, 
and that Ireland is much more prosperous, 
peaceful, and happy than it wasa dozen years 
ago. 

There is one point on which we should be glad 
to know that Mr. Carey’s prejudices had ensnared 
him, or that his statistics were at fault. He 
asserts that the owners of the soil in England 
were at least six times as numerous a century or 
two ago as they arenow. Thisis a most appalling 
fact, though Mr. Macculloch and the Malthusian 
Whigs of course put it into thé catalogue of 
blessings for which we can never be sufficiently 
Now into whose hands is the soil of 
England passing? Into those of the rich and 
vulgar merchants and manufacturers. If a true 
aristocracy is needed in a country, surely this is 
no true aristocracy. The most conservative class 
in a land is that of peasant proprietors. ‘The 
artificial divisions and subdivisions of the soil in 
France are no doubt to be condemned; yet it is 
the peasant proprietors who are the strength of 
France. What it is desirable to see, is small and 
large landed proprietors naturally mingling; the 
true yeoman and the true noble side by side. 
Fat upstarts, obsequious shopkeepers, and swarm- 
ing, starving paupers, do not form exactly our 
ideal of human society. But peasant proprietors 
there cannot again be in England as long as entail 
and primogeniture survive; which, though osten- 
sibly existing for the support of the patrician 
order, practically prevent the growth of the only 
other order which could stand between the men 


| of ancient blood and the grasping Jews. 


even in their rudest forms, that variety of classes | 


could not spring up and harmoniously grow. 


{ 

{ : 

| and employments which constitutes acommunity | 
| 


What will, perhaps, strike the reader who has 
formed no previous acquaintance with Mr. Carey 
as newest in this volume, is the doctrine—the 
very opposite of that on which Ricardo founded 


t ilTion ; | When, therefore, the Act of Emancipation was | his theory of rent—that the poor soils in every 
fold capabilities of a country to the utmost a{ passed, which would have been admirable if} country were always the first occupied. The 
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mount of evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Carey confirmatory and illustrative of his faith 
isenormous, Yet probably both he and Ricardo are 
wrong. If man was a hunter, then a shepherd, | 
then an agriculturist, was he not first of all a! 
gardener? ‘There is a profound sense in the 
Hebrew tradition regarding the origin of man, 
whether we accept it literally or not. A sunny 
and yet sheltering clime, yielding in abundance 
fruits—the first food of the human race—must 
long have remained the only human abode; 
afterwards, when the tribes were scattered over 
the earth, their cultivation of rich soil or poor 
soil, when they began to cultivate, must have 
been determined by many other circumstances 
than those which Mr. Carey takes into considera- 
tion. Sometimes the poor soil and sometimes 
the rich soil would be preferred, for reasons 
totally unconnected with the perfection or imper- 
fection of agricultural instruments and skill. 

A man rather bores us when incessantly in- 
forming us that he has discovered certain funda- 
mental laws. Mr. Carey is a prolific discoverer 
of fundamental laws—in this resembling Auguste 
Comte, whom he copiously cites, but whom we can- 
not agree with him in admiring. Fundamental laws | 
generally turn out to be commonplaces orcrotchets. | 
Is not Mr. Carey’s fundamental law of the har- 
mony of interests, agricultural, manufacturing and | 
commercial, commonplace? It is the most ancient 
of Utopias, waiting yet to be realised. And 
when did a selfish class battle for a monopoly 
without maintaining that the monopoly was bene- 
ficial to all classes and injurious to none? It is 
the favourite argument in vindication of wrong. 
If the fundamental law of social harmony is a com- 
monplace, Mr. Carey’s fundamental law of value 
which he so ostentatiously parades is a crotchet, 
not arising from excess of imagination but from 
the want of it. There is much more in value 
than the cost of production and reproduction. 
The value of a thing may be wholly in the capri- 
cious conception of him who buys it; but it is both 
prosaic and false to call this an artificial value. 
What is a worthless rag to you may be a holy 
relic to me, and its value is in its continuing to | 
remain a holy relic to me or to some one else. } 

When this work is finished we are sure that it } 
will not be a sound or satisfactory treatise on 
social science. Of what is lofty in morality, of 
what is deep in religion, of what is vast in philo- 
sophy, Mr. Carey knows nothing, feels nothing. 
He never gets beyond what he calls an enlight- 
ened self-interest, which is of the earth earthy, 
and gives us no glimpse of paths heroic and 
regions divine. ‘The work will be what every 
one of Mr. Carey’s books is, a huge repertory of 
pictorial statistics. ‘To these repertories we 
counsel all to repair who would provide them- 
selves with arms against the Malthusians, those 
enemies of England, those calumniators of man- 
kind, ATTICUS. 











The Life of Sir John Falstaff Mlustrated by 
GrorGE CrRUIKSHANK ; with a Biography of 
the Knight, from authentic sources, by Ropert 
B. Brovcu. London: Longman. 


Tuose who are old enough to recollect Mr. 
Gyngell and his conjuring booth at St. Bartho- 
lomew Fair, will probably remember a trick that | 
he performed with a large folio book. He held 
it in his hand, and letting the leaves fly rapidly | 
one by one from under his finger and thumb, he | 
exhibited a succession of very ugly pictures of mon- | 
stersand wild beasts, Letting the leaves passagain | 
in the same manner, apparently without trick or 
change, he regaled the eyes of his visitors with no- | 
thing but pietures of landscapes, fruits and flowers. 
This performance is an exemplification of a very 
common and a very favourite mode of criticism. 
There is no book amongst the countless numbers 
continually issued from the press that may not, 
if dishonestly treated, be made to appear unap- 
proachably good, or unutterably bad. We may | 
goa step further, and say that few books are | 
published and criticised that are not ranged by | 
the critics in one or other of these extreme 
classes. We are always in the paradise of delight, 
or the pandemonium of disgust. ‘There is no 
happy medium. Heaven knows there must be | 
much written that may be entitled to rank in 
what we are willing to consider a happy vein of 
pleasant mediocrity. But no man will assist in 
telling us where it is. All authors are so very 
black, or so very white. Gods! what a treat it | 
would be to meet for a few hours a simple, un- 
pretending, whitey-brown man ! 

Critics have got their living to get, and their 


| 


reputation for cleverness to preserve, like other 
labourers in the literary vineyard. A dull article | 
is a criticism of entire praise. A criticism that 
accords equal praise and equal blame is weak 
and vacillating, leaving the book under review 
exactly where it was found. But it is only when 
the sacrificial tomahawk is raised on high that 
the literary censor is seen to advantage. The un- | 
happy author is stretched upon the rack, like an 
unfortunate dog who is experimented upon for 
the benefit of science. Great truths may be | 
evolved, and very brilliant decisions may be put 
upon record, but often at the expense of justice 
and humanity. Perish the author, but let me 
retain my antithesis; perish the author, but let 
me wind up with an epigram. 

The book before us, slight as it is, and slight | 
as is the estimate which Mr. Robert Brough puts 
upon his literary share in its production, has met | 
with more criticism—black and white—than | 
many a more pretending or important volume. | 
This it owes in some measure to its form of pub- | 
lication. Coming out in monthly parts, it was 
criticised, or noticed (two very different things), 
as a serial production, and it now has to pass | 
again through the mud-purgatory, or the rose- 
paradise, in its collected and complete form. The 


artistic part of the book invariably passes muster, 


and very excellent it is. Such etchings as are 
given only want age, a liquorice colour, or the tone 
of a Westphalia ham, and the name of Rembrandt, 
Hollar, or Teniers, scratched across the corners, to 
drive collectors mad, and take their places in the | 
portfolios of poets, who, being also bankers, can | 
afford to buy them. The literary part does not 
pass muster in all cases quite so easily; for it has 
the misfortune to bear the name of an author | 
who, if he were to send forth a new “ King Lear,” | 
would still be looked upon as a “light” and | 
“comic” writer. Another misfortune is that it | 
happens to be written in the burlesque vein; and | 
the third and greatest misfortune is that it is a | 
burlesque of Shakspere. | 
Passing by the sarcasm contained in the man- 
ner in which the title “light and comic writer” 
is used, as scarely worthy of answer in a country | 
whose chief literature is a literature of humour; 
passing by the affected contempt for burlesque- 
writing—a form of literature considered so de- 
lightful in Aristophanes, and so unpardonable in 
Mr. Robert Brough (probably because the Eng- 
lish writer is wanting in the Attic salt of inde- 
ceney wherewith to flavour his productions), we 
arrive at the vexed question whether Shakspere 
is to be left as free as the Bible from the sacri- 
legious pen of the abhorred “ comic” writer. 
Shakspere’s plays, no one scarce needs to be 
told, are drawn from a variety of historical and 
fabulous sourees. ‘Those sources are as open now 
to any writer in the niueteenth century, as they 
were to the playwright in the sixteenth century. | 
Men have sometimes had a fancy for making use 
of the same plot, undeterred by the fact that | 
Shakspere had used it before them. ‘Tobin wrote | 
the “ Honeymoon,” notwithstanding the “Taming 
of the Shrew” was in existence, and although it | 
was not played during his lifetime it was pro- | 
duced after his death, and no one, even then, | 
ever thought of tearing up his miserable body, and | 
scattering it to the four winds, as a punishment 
for his presumption. Many people prefer the 
modern play to the Shaksperean production, and | 
anyway, to use a theatrical phrase, it ‘ keeps the | 
stage” more, if that is any criterion of its merits. 
But Tobin, by the sure yet certain operation of | 
time, has secured a little literary reputation of 
his own, and he can afford to whistle at the 
opinions of the critics. Of course, in instituting 


|} any comparison between the two pieces, we except 


the admirable introduction of Christopher Sly. 
There can be very little doubt that the national | 
mind is averse to the representation of tragedy, | 
however high or well sustained it may be. The | 
dramatic food most acceptable toan English palate 
is comedy, fun and humour ; even— to judge by its 
popularity—the despised burlesque. A few of 
the little select band now remaining, whose fate 
it was, for many years, to sit under the Kembles, 
may still cling to the memory of the old, stiff, 
pompous, elocutionary style of acting which, by 
its artificial and inflated dignity, did more than 


| anything else to bring about the supposed dese- 


cration of Shakspere’s genius, by the supposed 
reckless pen of the despised burlesque writer. 
The most injurious caricatures of Shakspere have 
been those which have issued from the mouths of 
inflated actors, whose proper place was the 
pulpit or the platform, and the perpetual chair- | 
manship of an Exeter Hall meeting. Not one | 


ray of light, one breath of earnest genius, ever 
illumined or vivified their stony impersonations; 
they were thinking more of the artificial pose of 
their dignified carcases than they were of the 


| words of an author for whom they professed to 


feel such exaggerated respect and veneration. It 
is not a very monstrous supposition to assert, 
that if Shakspere had been alive he would have 
found more pleasure in seeing his Shylock (even 
the burlesque version) in the hands of Mr. 
Robson, than he would his Hamlet in the hands 
of Mr. Charles Kemble. Nothing can be a 
greater proof of the hidden strength of his genius 
than that he has been able to live under the 
weight of ignorant and absurd commentators, 
and the personal vanity of high classical 
tragedians. 

No great character in one of Shakspere’s plays, 
is a final representation of all the springs of 
action, and life phases of that character. Shak- 
spere worked according to the rules of art, like 
other human beings, and in Macbeth, Hamlet, or 


| Othello, we are only presented with those portions 


of the life of these men which sustain the tone 
of the design and work out the plot of the fable. 
Other portions of their lives, so to speak, are 
skipped; and it is these portions that the bur- 
lesque writer collects, and works up into the 
original design, with taste, judgment, and humour 
according to the measure of his ability. He 
sweeps up the leavings of the great dramatist, 
and forms them into a composite figure, which 
may not perhaps take its place in the pure, cold 
regions of high art, but which, for all that, may 
live and breathe amongst us, because it is more 


| familiar to our observation—more in harmony 


with our everyday experience. Shylock was a 
Jew, a mean, dirty Venetian Jew; Macbeth 
was a rude half-savage, who did not hesitate at 
murder, but who was frightened by the shadow of 
his dagger upon the wall; Othello (as repre- 
sented upon the tragic stage) might have been 
one of the Australian aborigines, dressed up in 
fine clothes for any recognisable marks of race 
that are conferred upon him, and it is natural 
that he should be jealous of a fine fellow in 
ringlets, like Michael Cassio; and Hamlet is a 
raw metaphysician, and a very hasty young man, 
who accuses people of murders and atrocities 
right and left upon no better evidence than the 
phantoms of a disordered imagination, and acts 
upon his impressions in a very bloody and im- 
petuous manner. These are slightly exaggerated 
points in the four great plays, even shadowed 
forth by the great dramatist himself; exaggerate 
them a little more, and you have one form of the 
Shaksperean burlesque. 

In the life around us there is no such thing 
as sustained dignity, except in arrant humbugs, 
who are made up superficially to deceive the 
world. We may contemplate pictures of the kind, 
as works of art, but although we feel that if cer- 
tain circumstances were granted, such things 
might and woul] come to pass, we know at the 


| same time they are contrary to our experience. 


Our tragedy is not made up of attitudes and soul- 
communings; it is the drunken boor, who reels 
home from the tap-room, knocks his wife’s brains 
out with a quart-pot, and then goes out into the 
street with a leaden eye, and a thick speech, and 
says “I’ve done it”! 

It has been the misfortune of Mr. Brough to 
have a subject given to him to work upon, which 
was already treated in the pure spirit of comedy. 
He has done his work, and the wonder is, not 
that there are occasional blemishes, and examples 
of mere mechanical fun staring at us in the book, 
but that he has executed the ungrateful task so 
well. It is not a production that he has any idea 
of resting his reputation upon, for he has done 
much greater things, and is capable of doing 
much greater still. Certain translated ballads of 
Victor Hugo that we know of, amongst the rest, 
would not, by any means, diminish his fame, if 
they were brought together in a collected form. 
We cannot allow him to be sacrificed, without a 
feeble protest, upon the critical altar, presided 
over by certain priests, who are ordained to 
preach on the seventh day good-will on earth and 
peace amongst men, and on the other six, to 
destroy the “Comic” writer, or the “literary 
man,” wherever they can find him. 

Much of this book (as Mr. Brough explains in 
his preface) was written under the weight of 
great physical and mental suffering; a cireum- 
stance which should, at least, have protected him 
from the idle and heartless gibes of those who 
erect their own conceit and narrow appreciation 
of human nature into a standard of right reason. 
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nating or encouraging a particular occupation 
nmong its subjects, this can be done without any 
nid from prohibitionism, from protectionism. It 
can offer the highest inducements to artisans from 
xbroad to settle in the part of the country where 
it desires to foster the new branch of industry; it 
can continue to pour forth the dew of its bounty 
1 this branch till it grows into a flourishing tree. 
iverything that can beraised inacountryshould be 
raised; everything that can be made ina country 
should be made; and nothing should be imported 
except what can neither be raised nor made. 
Whenever also an article of domestic manufac- 
ture is inferior to the same species of article of 
foreign manufacture, the cause of the inferiority 
should at once be ascertained and a remedy ap- 
plied. Wecannot grow spices, and we cannot 
urow good wines; let us, therefore, import spices 
und wines. But if there is any article of manu- 
facture—as indeed there are many—in which we 
ure not equal to the French, let us go on im- 
porting clever French artisans, till they teach 
{{ngland to be a match for France; and let us do 
this not for the.selfish purpose of underselling 
the French or of competing with them ina foreign 
inarket, but for the nobler one of providing em- 
ployment for our own people, who might other- 
vise swell the hideous array of paupers—the 
Malthusians pointing the finger at them, and 
pitting on them as surplus population. A Go- 








rment is wrong in recognising pauperism as | 
uch; for to recognise pauperism breeds pau- | 


perism. We know a little town in the West of 
Scotland where there was not a single pauper till 


*. poor law was introduced; now there are paupers | 


the dozen. Everywhere a poor law is a 


leprosy, generating imposture, breaking down the | 


wall of separation between the idle man and 
the industrious man, and tempting the industrious 
man to laziness and despondency; but above all, 
und saddest of all, rooting up human sympathy, 
destroying the beautiful bond between love and re- 
igion, and degrading the poor from their exalted 
lace as the heritage of God into nuisances and in- 


cumbrances. Opposed, however, as we are to a poor | 


Jaw, so much the more are we inclined to plead 
for Governmental action in directions, and toa 


length, which the political economists of the | 


1ig school would denounce as Socialism, though 
no Socialists. In normal circumstances 
entrust the sick and helpless poor to the lavish 
pity of holy hearts; in pestilence and in 
famine munificently help the unfortunate ; but 
let not the indigent be permanently viewed as a 
distinct class with whom you have done when 
u have paid a rate. On the other hand, allow 


VT} 
vv 


we are 


1ot the strong man to curse his strength, because | 


he yearns and clamours in vain for fitting toil 
whereby to feed himself and his little children. 
it was right to furnish the 
they were starving—it was wrong to plant the 
or law on the Irish soil—for you were thus 
jo g English evil to Irish evil, you were 
vdding one more to the perennial fountains of 
frish penury and pain. How ridiculous, also, to 
drive the so-called able-bodic 


to useless work, when real work would have 
movated the whole face of the country ! Roads 
‘ere made from nowhere to nowhere when there 
i or improved ; 


many mines to be unveiled 


to be reclaimed 


rag sel an 
vas so much land 10d 





> 8O 


when there wer 


vith all their riches to the sun ; so many chan- | 
els of navigation to be created or perfected; so 
an fortifications to be reared to make 


land a fortress by art, as it garden by 


iture. Let us not, however, dwell on a 
ragical time whose wounds are not yet healed. 
Let us rather gaze cheerfully at the future. Yet 


1@ past of 


lly of Ex 


gle Toil 


Ireland, we would 
iglish legislation to 
vhich Mr. Carey more than once alludes. Fora 

yng time the woollen manufacture was forbidden 
by penal enactment in Ireland, to prevent it from 
competing with the same manufacture in England. 
«sreater crimes has England to atone for toward 
ireland than this, but few greater blunders. 
crimes have ceased, let us hope for ever: the 
blunders are slower in disappearing. For in- 


before leaving t 


vlanece at a sin 





tance, it is said that tobacco would grow well in | 


reland. If so, why should we bring it from 
Virginia? You once interdicted the 
manufacture, you now: interdict the 


growth of tobacco; and yet you are impudent 


Cuba and 


1 
wooilen 


enough and idiotic enough to babble about over- | duce. 
population. Should 
thrust itself 


Irish with food when | 


1 to sham work or | 


The | 


the same country with its six or seven millions 
of people scarcely yields any revenue at all, be- 
cause those six or seven millions are encamped 
like Gipsies on its surface, and have not yet 
learned the secret of its enormous treasures. The 
Duke of Wellington said that Ireland had only 
been half conquered; the words are true in other 
than a military or political sense. The Irish 
| have yet to conquer Ireland with the spade and 


plough, the anvil and the loom, the fishing | 


| th 
ofl and the miner’s pickaxe. But let not the 
fruitful principle be lost sight of which we should 
| so gladly illustrate in its minutest details and in 
its most various applications in reference to Ire- 
| land—the principle that every country should 
| seek to be a complete community, as little depen- 
dent on other communities as possible; courted 
by, not courting, foreigners; building up ever- 
more the home chivalries by the side of the home 
| industries; cherishing, but not forcing, the most 
| rapid circulation between the head and the extre- 
| mities, so that neither may preponderate; and 
| giving to human existence the variety, the har- 
| mony, and the life of the infinite universe. 
| Realising this divine principle, Ireland, from 
| having been proverbially the most wretched, 
| would be pictured and praised among the nations 
| as the happiest of countries. None of her gifted 
| children would pass into exile famished and 
despairing, to add to famine and despair in other 
realms; they would go forth in joy to dower the 
| earth with Edens blooming as that which they 
had left behind. 
| India is another of the countries where accord- 
| ing to the Malthusians there are too many people. 
But in many a striking page of the present volume 
| Mr. Carey lays bare all our wickedness toward 
| India, and in so doing demolishes the Malthusians. 
| Our wickedness toward the Hindoos consists 
| mainly in two things—we have broken up their 
| beautiful communal system, and we have de- 
| stroyed their manufactures. They used to spin 
| and weave in their own simple fashion, not only 
enough for their own wants, but so as to be largely 
| the exporters of articles from the rudest to the 
| most delicate kind. Now, driven by the British 
steam engine from spinning and weaving, they 
| are limited almost wholly to agricultural em- 
| ployments, and thus millions are doomed to entire 
| idleness, while others are only half occupied. This 
is but a part of the mischief. The native 
| monarchs might often be very detestable ruffians; 
| but, however brutal, however rapacious, they 
spent in the midst of their subjects what they 
tock from their subjects. At present, on the 
contrary, all the revenue raised is remitted to 
absentees. The statement ofthe evilis the state- 
ment of the remedy. 
unwieldy governments, there should be thirty or 
forty manageable districts, each with a wise and 
| humane but absolute ruler at its head. Such 
| political centres would create commercial cen- 


| 


| 


| 


Instead of three or four | 


tres, which would be divided through the resto- 


| ration of the communal system into smaller 
commercial centres. Then the Hindoos should be 
urged, instructed, enabled, to manufacture, not 
in their old simple fashion, which can never be 
called back, but after the most approved British 
methods. Againamanufacturingcountry, Hindoo- 


stan would again be a prosperous country, and the | 


sword would be less needed either to terrify or to 
subdue, It is a mockery to speak of Christianis- 
ing India till we begin to treat it with ordinary 
justice. India exists not that a few millionaires 
in London and ir cashire may add to their 
guilty gains, but that it may dc velope its miracu- 
lous resources for the benefit of the Hindoo 
race. 

In taking us to Jamaica Mr. Carey brings us face 


to face with facts parallel to those which sadden us 





| grateful. 


| vulgar merchants and manufacturers. 


in Ireland andin India. Some of our readers may | 
| remember an exceedingly humorous piece by | 


Mr. Carlyle, entitled “An Occasional Dis- 
course on the Negro Question.” Mr. Carlyle is 
prone to attack the defenceless and to be witty 
at the expense of the unfortunate. But in this 
instance his ridicule of poor Quashie was as 
calumnious as it was merciless. 
policy foolish and fatal, which till a comparatively 
recent period it pursued toward all the British 
, colonies, the English Legislature compelled the 
| West Indies to limit their industry to raw pro- 
Manufactures having thus been smothered 


I 
. . { . ‘ . 
{ the question of revenue; even in their rudest forms, that variety of classes 
forward, is it not summarily and} and employments which constitutes a community 


sufficiently disposed of by showing that from | could not spring up and harmoniously grow. 
twenty millions of people developing the mani- | When, therefore, the Act of Emancipation was 


fold capabilities of a country to the utmost a{ passed, which would have been admirable if} country were always the first occupied. The 


Faithful to a | 


large revenue could be easily obtained? whereas lit had paid the slightest regard to industrial 


circumstances, it crushed down into agricultural 
torpidity lovely and fertile lands which were too 
exclusively agricultural already. And in these 
words is found the whole tragedy of poor Quashie, 
which you, if you have the heart, can turn into a 
comedy. But we would rather give our tear to 
poor Quashie than our applauding laughter to 
you. 

Let us hear no more, then, of over-population, 
when it is not Nature’s bounty but man’s selfish- 
ness which is in fault; and let not God bear 
the blame of human folly, cupidity, and oppres- 
sion. 

Mr. Carey’s works are so full of matter, and so 
suggestive—they are written, besides, in a style 
so much more interesting than that which has 
made of books on political economy a crucifixion 
to the patience of the most persevering student— 
that they tempt us at every step to comment and 
criticism. He has furnished us, in this volume 
alone, with texts for a dozen articles at least, in 
all of which fresh ground could be trodden. But 
beyond fullness of matter and suggestiveness, 
Mr. Carey can scarcely be considered a good 
writer. He is deficient in method, he is diffuse, 
and he indulges in repetitions to excess. A usual 
Yankee fault he certainly hasnot—bombast. There 
is no hunting for fine phrases, no aiming at 
effect. But the absence of arrangement confuses 
us, and the carelessness of expression, and the 
prolixity, give us the feeling as if we were talking 
toan amusing yet rather vulgar man. Macculloch 
brings against him a somewhat more serious 
charge—that the most of his conclusions are 
deduced from statistical statements of a very 
doubtful authority or susceptible of a different 
interpretation. So far as we can judge, this 
charge is not quite undeserved. In his anxiety 
to prove that Ireland is irretrievably ruined, and 
that England is marching fast to ruin, he quotes 
freely from books which have either been written 
for a party purpose or which are of rather 
ancient date, and which, therefore, can tell us 
nothing of England’s actual condition or of Ire- 
land’s present prospects. He would have us 
believe that the Corn Laws were not abolished 
from the best motive, but from the very worst, 
namely, to make the labourer more dependent on 
the capitalist, and that they have had this effect. 
He would have us believe, also, that Ireland is 
still suffering from her chronic maladies. Now, 
if he had chosen to avail himself of the most 
trustworthy evidence, he would surely have 
found that Peel and the statesmen who co-ope- 
rated with him in the abolition of the Corn Laws 
were inspired by real patriotism ; that though 
that great measure may have disappointed ex- 
travagant expectations, yet that the position of 
the labourer has been essentially benefited thereby, 
and that Ireland is much more prosperous, 
peaceful, and happy than it was a dozen years 
ago. 

There is one point on which we should be glad 
to know that Mr. Carey’s prejudices had ensnared 
him, or that his statistics were at fault. He 
asserts that the owners of the soil in England 
were at least six times as numerous a century or 
two ago as they arenow. Thisis a most appalling 
fact, though Mr. Macculloch and the Malthusian 
Whigs of course put it into thé catalogue of 
blessings for which we can never be sufficiently 
Now into whose hands is the soil of 
Into those of the rich and 
If a true 
aristocracy is needed in a country, surely this is 
no true aristocracy. The most conservative class 
in a land is that of peasant proprietors. ‘The 
artificial divisions and subdivisions of the soil in 
France are no doubt to be condemned; yet it is 
the peasant proprietors who are the strength of 
France. What it is desirable to see, is small and 
large landed proprietors naturally mingling; the 
true yeoman and the true noble side by side. 
Fat upstarts, obsequious shopkeepers, and swarm- 
ing, starving paupers, do not form exactly our 
ideal of human society. But peasant proprietors 
there cannot again be in England as long as entail 
and primogeniture survive; which, though osten- 
sibly existing for the support of the patrician 
order, practically prevent the growth of the only 
other order which could stand between the men 


England passing? 


| of ancient blood and the grasping Jews. 


| 


What will, perhaps, strike the reader who has 
formed no previous acquaintance with Mr. Carey 
as newest in this volume, is the doctrine—the 
very opposite of that on which Ricardo founded 
his theory of rent—that the poor soils in every 
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amount of evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Carey confirmatory and illustrative of his faith 
isenormous. Yet probably both he and Ricardo are 
wrong. If man was a hunter, then a shepherd, 
then an agriculturist, was he not first of all 
gardener? There is a profound sense in tie 
Hebrew tradition regarding the origin of man, 
whether we accept it literally or not. A sunny 
and yet sheltering clime, yielding in abundance 
fruits—the first food of the human race—must 
long have remained the only human abode; 
afterwards, when the tribes were scattered over 
the earth, their cultivation of rich soil or poor 
soil, when they began to cultivate, must have 
been determined by many other circumstances 
than those which Mr. Carey takes into considera- 
tion. Sometimes the poor soil and sometimes 
the rich soil would be preferred, for reasons 
totally unconnected with the perfection or imper- 
fection of agricultural instruments and skill. 

A man rather bores us when incessantly in- 
forming us that he has discovered certain funda- 
mental laws. Mr. Carey is a prolific discoverer 


is a criticism of entire praise. 
| accords equal praise and equal blame is weak 
| and vacillating, leaving the book under review 
exactly where it was found. But it is only when 


happy author is stretched upon the rack, like an 
the benefit of science. 
and humanity. 
retain my antithesis; perish the author, but let 
me wind up with an epigram. 

as is the estimate which Mr. Robert Brough puts 
many a more pretending or important volume. 


This it owes in some measure to its form of pub- 
lication. Coming out in monthly parts, it was 





evolved, and very brilliant decisions may be put | of Mr. Charles Kemble. 
upon record, but often at the expense of justice | greater proof of the hidden strength of his genius 
Perish the author, but let me | than that he has been able to live under the 


| and 


! > 4: S : 
reputation for cleverness to preserve, like other | ray of light, one breath of earnest genius, ever 
labourers in the literary vineyard. A dull article | illumined or vivified their stony impersonations; 
A criticism that | they were thinking more of the artificial pose of 


their dignified carcases than they were of the 
words of an author for whom they professed to 
feel such exaggerated respect and veneration. It 


the sacrificial tomahawk is raised on high that | is not a very monstrous supposition to assert, 
the literary censor is seen to advantage. The un- | that if Shakspere had been alive he would have 


found more pleasure in seeing his Shylock (even 


unfortunate dog who is experimented upon for | the burlesque version) in the hands of Mr. 
Great truths may be | Robson, than he would his Hamlet in the hands 


Nothing can be a 


weight of ignorant and absurd commentators, 
the personal vanity of high classical 


The book before us, slight as it is, and slight | tragedians. 


No great character in one of Shakspere’s plays, 


upon his literary share in its production, has met | is a final representation of all the springs of 
with more criticism—black and white—than | action, and life phases of that character. 
| spere worked according to the rules of art, like 


Shak- 


other human beings, and in Macbeth, Hamlet, or 
Othello, we are only presented with those portions 


of fandamental laws—in this resembling Auguste | criticised, or noticed (two very different things), | of the life of these men which sustain the tone 


Comte, whom he copiously cites, but whom we can- 
not agree with him in admiring. Fundamental laws 
generally turn out to be commonplaces orcrotchets. 
Is not Mr. Carey’s fundamental law of the har- 
mony of interests, agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial, commonplace? It is the most ancient 
of Utopias, waiting yet to be realised. And 
when did a selfish class battle for a monopoly 
without maintaining that the monopoly was bene- 
ficial to all classes and injurious to none? It is 
the favourite argument in vindication of wrong. 
If the fundamental law of social harmony is a com- 
monplace, Mr. Carey’s fundamental law of value 
which he so ostentatiously parades is a crotchet, 
not arising from excess of imagination but from 
the want of it. There is much more in value 
than the cost of production and reproduction, 
The value of a thing may be wholly in the capri- 
cious conception of him who buys it; but it is both 
prosaic and false to call this an artificial value. 
What is a worthless rag to you may be a holy 
relic to me, and its value is in its continuing to 
remain a holy relic to me or to some one else. 
When this work is finished we are sure that it 
will not be a sound or satisfactory treatise on 
social science. Of what is lofty in morality, of 
what is deep in religion, of what is vast in philo- 


sophy, Mr. Carey knows nothing, feels nothing. | 


He never gets beyond what he calls an enlight- 
ened self-interest, which is of the earth earthy, 


| as a serial production, and it now has to pass 

again through the mud-purgatory, or the rose- 
| paradise, in its collected and complete form. The 
| artistic part of the book invariably passes muster, 
|and very excellent it is. Such etchings as are 
| given only want age, a liquorice colour, or the tone 
| of a Westphalia ham, and the name of Rembrandt, 
Hollar, or Teniers, scratched across the corners, to 





| portfolios of poets, who, being also bankers, can 
afford to buy them. The literary part does not 
pass muster in all cases quite so easily; for it has 
the misfortune to bear the name of an author 


“comic” writer. Another misfortune is that it 


burlesque of Shakspere. 
Passing by the sarcasm contained in the man- 
| ner in which the title “light and comic writer” 





of the design and work out the plot of the fable. 
Other portions of their lives, so to speak, are 
skipped; and it is these portions that the bur- 
lesque writer collects, and works up into the 
original design, with taste, judgment, and humour 
according to the measure of his ability. He 
sweeps up the leavings of the great dramatist, 
and forms them into a composite figure, which 


drive collectors mad, and take their places in the | may not perhaps take its place in the pure, cold 


| regions of high art, but which, for all that, may 


live and breathe amongst us, because it is more 


| familiar to our observation—more in harmony 


who, if he were to send forth a new “King Lear,” | Jew, a mean, dirty Venetian Jew ; 
would still be looked upon as a “light” and | was a rude half-savage, who did not hesitate at 


Shylock was a 
Macbeth 


with our everyday experience. 


murder, but who was frightened by the shadow of 


happens to be written in the burlesque vein; and | his dagger upon the wall; Othello (as repre- 
the third and greatest misfortune is that it is a | sented upon the tragic stage) might have been 


| one of the Australian aborigines, dressed up in 


fine clothes for any recognisable marks of race 
that are conferred upon him, and it is natural 


| is used, as scarely worthy of answer in a country | that he should be jealous of a fine fellow in 


| whose chief literature is a literature of humour; 
| passing by the affected contempt for burlesque- 
| writing—a form of literature considered so de- 
| lightful in Aristophanes, and so unpardonable in 
| Mr. Robert Brough (probably because the En 
| lish writer is wanting in the Attic salt of ind 
cency wherewith to flavour his productions), we 
| arrive at the vexed question whether Shakspere 


Oo 


ringlets, like Michael Cassio; and Hamlet is a 
raw metaphysician, and a very hasty young man, 
who accuses people of murders and atrocities 
right and left upon no better evidence than the 
phantoms of a disordered imagination, and acts 
upon his impressions in a very bloody and im- 
petuous manner. ‘These are slightly exaggerated 
points in the four great plays, even shadowed 


and gives us no glimpse of paths heroic and | is to be left as free as the Bible from the sacri- | forth by the great dramatist himself; exaggerate 


regions divine. ‘The work will be what every 
one of Mr. Carey’s books is, a huge repertory of 
pictorial statistics. ‘To these repertories we 
counsel all to repair who would provide them- 
selves with arms against the Malthusians, those 


| legious pen of the abhorred “ comic” writer. 
Shakspere’s plays, no one scarce needs to be 
; told, are drawn from a variety of historical and 
| fabulous sources. Those sources are as open now 
| to any writer in the nineteenth century, as they 


them a little more, and you have one form of the 
Shaksperean burlesque. 

In the life around us there is no such thing 
as sustained dignity, except in arrant humbugs, 
who are made up superficially to deceive the 


enemies of England, those calumniators of man- | were to the playwright in the sixteenth century. | world. We may contemplate pictures of the kind, 


kind, ATTICUS. 


The Life of Sir John Falstaff: Tllustrated by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK ; with a Biography of 
the Knight, from authentic sources, by Roper1 
B. Brover. London: Longman. 


Tuose who are old enough to recollect Mr. 


Gyngell and his conjuring booth at St. Bartho- 
lomew Fair, will probably remember a trick that 
he performed with a large folio book. He held 
it in his hand, and letting the leaves fly rapidly 


one by one from under his finger and thumb, he | 


exhibited asuccession of very ugly pictures of mon- 
stersand wild beasts, Letting the leaves passagain 
in the same manner, apparently without trick or 


change, he regaled the eyes of his visitors with no- | 
thing but pictures of landscapes, fruits and flowers. | 


This performance is an exemplification of a very 
common and a very favourite mode of criticism. 
There is no book amongst the countless numbers 
continually issued from the press that may not, 
if dishonestly treated, be made to appear unap- 
proachably good, or unutterably bad. We may 
goa step further, and say that few books are 
published and criticised that are not ranged by 
the critics in one or other of these extreme 
classes. We are always in the paradise of delight, 
or the pandemonium of disgust. ‘There is no 
happy medium. Heaven knows there must be 
much written that may be entitled to rank in 
what we are willing to consider a happy vein of 
pleasant mediocrity. But no man will assist in 
telling us where it is. All authors are so very 
black, or so very white. Gods! what a treat it 
would be to meet for a few hours a simple, un- 
pretending, whitey-brown man ! 

Critics have got their living to get, and their 





| Men have sometimes had a fancy for making use 
| of the same plot, undeterred by the fact that 
Shakspere had used it before them. ‘Tobin wrote 
| 


as works of art, but although we feel that if cer- 
tain circumstances were granted, such things 


| might and would come to pass, we know at the 


the “ Honeymoon,” notwithstanding the “Taming | same time they are contrary to our experience. 


| of the Shrew ” 
| was not played during his lifetime it was pro- 
duced after his death, and no one, even then, 





| scattering it to the four winds, as a punishment 
| for his presumption. Many people prefer the 
| modern play to the Shaksperean production, and 


was in existence, and although it | Our tragedy is not made up of attitudes and soul- 


communings; it is the drunken boor, who reels 
home from the tap-room, knocks his wife’s brains 


ever thought of tearing up his miserable body, and | out with a quart-pot, and then goes cut into the 


street with a leaden eye, and a thick speech, and 
says “I’ve done it”! 
It has been the misfortune of Mr. Brough to 


| anyway, to use a theatrical phrase, it “keeps the | have a subject given to him to work upon, which 


stage” more, if that is any criterion of its merits. 


was already treated in the pure spirit of comedy. 


But Tobin, by the sure yet certain operation of | He has done his work, and the wonder is, not 


| time, has secured a little literary reputation of 
his own, and he can afford to whistle at the 
opinions of the critics. Of course, in instituting 
any comparison between the two pieces, we except 
the admirable introduction of Christopher Sly. 


that there are occasional blemishes, and examples 
of mere mechanical fun staring at us in the book, 
but that he has executed the ungrateful task so 
well, It is not a production that he has any idea 
of resting his reputation upon, for he has done 


There can be very little doubt that the national | much greater things, and is capable of doing 


| 
| 
mind is averse to the representation of tragedy, | much greater still. 
The | 


however high or well sustained it may be. 


Certain translated ballads of 


Victor Hugo that we know of, amongst the rest, 


dramatic food most acceptable toan English palate | would not, by any means, diminish his fame, if 
| is comedy, fun and humour ; even— to judge by its | they were brought together in a collected form. 


popularity—the despised burlesque. 
| it was, for many years, to sit under the Kembles, 
| pompous, elocutionary style of acting which, by 
its artificial and inflated dignity, did more than 


A few of 
the little select band now remaining, whose fate | feeble protest, upon the critical altar, presided 


We cannot allow him to be sacrificed, without a 


over by certain priests, who are ordained to 


may still cling to the memory of the old, stiff, | preach on the seventh day good-w ill on earth and 


and on the other six, to 


peace amongst men, 
writer, or the “literary 


destroy the “ Comic” 


anything else to bring about the supposed dese- | man,” wherever they can find him. 


cration of Shakspere’s genius, by the supposed 
reckless pen of the despised burlesque writer. 


Much of this book (as Mr. Brough explains in 
his preface) was written under the weight of 


| The most injurious caricatures of Shakspere have | great physical and mental suffering; a cireum- 


inflated actors, whose proper place was the 


been those which have issued from the mouths of | stance which should, at least, have protected him 


from the idle and heartless gibes of those who 


pulpit or the platform, and the perpetual chair- | erect their own conceit and narrow appreciation 


manship of an Exeter Hall meeting. 


Not one | of human nature into a standard of right reason. 
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Cosmos : Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By AtexaNDER von Humpoxpr. 
Translated under the superintendence of Major- 
General Saprne. London: Longmans and 
John Murray. 

Tue great work of Humboldt is now drawing to 

a close. In its kind, there is no work which we can 

venture to compare with it. Once before, the 

greatest natural philosopher of his age attempted 
to sum up the amount of human knowledge in 
reference to the physical sciences. But, apart 
from the intellectual inferiority of Pliny, his 
opportunities and means of information were as 


nothing compared with the vast resources of} only guide on this point; but when the Russian 


Humboldt. <A life protracted beyond the ordi- 
nary limit, and preserving the intellectual powers 


in full perfection, years spent in travel in every | there will be a possibility of a still greater degree 
climate and in both hemispheres, with means of | of accuracy being attained. ‘The next method of 


observation beyond the reach of any private 
person, habitual intimacy with the greatest men 
of the old and new worlds in every department 
of science—to crown all, a mind of singular 
power and a cultivated taste—have enabled the 
veteran philosopher to produce a work which 
will be a landmark in the history of physics. 

As our readers will remember, the Cosmos is 
divided into two principal sections. In the first 
section Humboldt traced in broad and distinct 
outlines the general features of the universe. 
After an admirable digression, in which he noted 
the effect produced upon the imaginations of 
different races by the observation of nature, he 
descended from the consideration of his subject 
as a whole to a more precise examination of the 
various parts. ‘The second section was naturally 
subdivided into two heads. In the first, he 
treated of the uranologic portion of the physical 
description of the universe—that is to say, of 
the heaven of the fixed stars and of the 
solar system. In the second, which forms 
the subject-matter of his fourth and last 
volume, he treats of the telluric, as opposed 
to the uranological portion of his description— 
that is, of the phenomena belonging to the globe 
in which we live. This subject again necessitates 
a twofold treatment of the inorganic and organic 
domains. The first part of the fourth volume, 
which forms the text of the present article, deals 
only with the inorganic world. The second part 
will describe the organic world, and will 
complete the whole work. It would be nothing 
less than presumption on our part to attempt to 
criticise the volume before us. Standing above 
all other men in his universal comprehension of 
all the sciences which bear upon his subject, 
Humboldt can be amenable alone to the most 
distinguished philosophers in their separate 
branches of research. We shall merely attempt 
to give an analysis of the portion which he has just 
published, and enable our readers to form some 
conception of the admirable method and lucid 
exposition which characterise it. 

In the first place, it is worthy of remark that 
while in the first section of the Cosmos, that is, in 
the examination of the uranology of the universe, 
we are assisted only by mathematical analysis, 
and the range of optical science; in the second 
section, where we investigate the physics of the 
earth, we enjoy the benefit of all our senses for 
purposes of observation. Coming then to the 
earth, we shall find, that as to the organic 
domain, 


It comprises the magnitude, fignre, and density of | 


the terrestrial globe; its internal heat and electro- 
magnetic activity ; the mineralogical constitution of 
the earth’s crust; the reaction of the interior of the 
planet on its surface, acting dynamically as in 
earthquake movements, and chemically as in the 


processes of the formation and alteration of rocks; | 


the partial covering of the solid surface by the liquid 
expanse of seas; the outline and configuration of the 


more elevated portions of the solid surface, forming | 


continents and islands; and the general, outermost, 
gaseous envelope of the earth, the atmosphere. 

The second or organic domain comprises, not the 
different animated or vegetable forms themselves, as 
in a description of nature, but rather their places in 
reference to the solid and liquid parts of the earth’s 
surface, or the geography of plants and animal, and 
the gradations of races and tribes distinguishable in 
the specific unity of mankind. 

It is with the former of these domains that we 
have to deal at present; and, first, as to the magni- 
tude, figure, and density of the earth. It will be | 
necessary to distinguish at the outset the dif- 
ference between the geometrical and the physical 
figures of the earth. The physical figure of the 
earth is nothing more than the figure formed by 
land and water as they actually exist; but the 





| by what would be the surface of water in a net- 
work of canals everywhere covering the earth in 
connection with the ocean.” This figure very 
| nearly approximates to an elliptic spheroid. The 
| solution of the problem of the figure of the earth 
| has been determined in three ways—by measure- 
ment of degrees, by experiments with the pendu- 
lum, and by observations on the inequalities of 
the moon’s latitude and longitude. The mea- 
surement of degrees may be either of degrees of 
latitude on an arc of the meridian, or of degrees of 
| longitude on different parallels. The determina- 
| tions by Bessel, published in 1841, are still our 








| are, which is nearly completed, shall have been pub- 
| lished, and the Indian arc shall have been revised, 


| determining the earth’s figure is by pendulum 
| experiments, in order to determine the law, ac- 
| cording to which the force of gravity increases 
| as we advance from the equator to the poles. The 
| third method, which depends upon observed ine- 
qualities in the moon’s latitude and longitude, is 
| apurely astronomical problem, which we owe to La- 
| place, and one which we can scarcely explain here. 
| The result of a comparison of all these methods 
is as follows. The difference of the radius of the 
} earth at the equator and at the poles is 69,943 
| feet, or not quite 114 geographical miles. In 
other words, the axis of the earth is less than an 
| equatorial diameter by rather less than 23 miles. 
The density of the earth is also determined in 
| three ways :—by the deflection of a plumb-line 
from the vertical in the neighbourhood of a 
mountain; by a comparison of the lengths of a 
seconds-pendulum at different altitudes; and by 
what is called the torsion-balance. By the first 
method Hutton and Maskelyne, at Schehallien in 
| Perthshire, found the earth’s density to be 4-713 
| (the density of water being represented by unity), 
| By the second method Carlini, at Mont Cenis, 
| found it to be 4:95. And by the third method, that 
| of the torsion-balance, which is the most delicate 
| and decisive, Reich, Baily and Cavenish obtained 
| results varying between 5°44 as a minimum, and 
| 5°66 asa maximum. ‘This mean density of the 
| earth exceeds that of the densest basalts and of 
magnetic iron ore. It is noticeable, too, that 
while the density of the earth’s crust is only 1:6, 
| that of the earth’s centre is no less than 10-047. 
| The subject of the internal heat of the earth 
| and its distribution, is in too elementary a state for 
| us to dwell upon it at any length. The results 
| are based upon observations of temperature in 
| springs, borings and mines, and partly on analyti- 
| cal considerations “ respecting the gradual cooling 
| down of our planet, and the influence which the 
| diminution of temperature may have exercised 
| on its velocity of rotation, and on the direction of 
internal thermal currents in primmval time.” 
The observations in the “ Puits de Grenelle” give 
an increase of 1° Farenheit for 58-9ft. Those in 
the boring of the well at Neu-Salzwerk give an in- 
crease of 1° Farenheit for only 54°72ft.; whilst in 
the pits of Wearmouth coal mines the same in- 
crease occurs in 56:2 ft. But all these results are 
affected by various causes, by infiltration of other 
| waters, by the conducting power of the surround- 
| ing rocks, and so forth. 
In the department of terrestrial magnetism 
| great progress has latterly been made in conse- 
quence of the establishment of observatories in 
many of the colonial possessions of Great Britain. 
| Humboldt introduces his discussion of this sub- 
ject by an interesting historical sketch of the 
| discovery and use of the magnet. It appears 
that the Chinese used a floating needle to indicate 
| the south as early as 1100 years before our era. 
| The magnet was not known, however, in Europe 
before the twelfth century, and was introduced 
either directly by the Arabians, or through the 
medium of the Crusaders. But, to turn to the 
results which have been attained, it is necessary 
to premise that the three principal manifestations 
of terrestrial magnetism are in the inclination 
and declination of the needle, and in the intensity 
of the force. In considering the inclination of 
the needle, it is observable that as we approach 
the north, the end of the needle which points in 
that direction dips towards the earth at a con- 
tinually increasing angle. In the southern lati- 


tudes the phenomenon is, of course, reversed. The 
point where the needle becomes actually vertical 
in the northern hemisphere is at a spot in Boothia 
Felix, not far distant from Cape Adelaide. In 
the southern hemisphere, the magnetic pole has 





geometrical figure is an ideal figure, “determined 


not been directly reached; but Sir James Ross, 


found the inclination to be 88° 40’; and it was 
conjectured that the pole was still 160 miles 
distant. Between the north and south magnetic 
poles there is a line of no inclination—that is, 
where the needle dips at neither end. This line 
cuts the equator of the earth at two points. The 
African node, or point of intersection of the mag- 
netic and terrestrial equators in Africa was, in 
1837, in 3° 2’ E. long. The Atlantic node is 
situated in about 182}° W. long. It would re- 
quire too much space to discuss the laws accord- 
ing to which the position of the magnetic poles 
and equator change position. We passon to con- 
sider the question of the intensity. It has been 
determined that there are four points of maxi- 
mum intensity in the manifestation of the mag- 
netic force, two of unequal strength in either 
hemisphere. Round these “foci” lie curves, 
along which the magnetic force is equal, and 
which are called isodynamic lines. The force 
naturally becomes weaker in each successive 
curve, as we advance from the magnetic foci. 
Taking the force at the equator to be represented 
by 1, the force is 1°372 in London, and 1:348 in 
Paris. ‘That at the Canadian, or strongest 
northern focus, is 1°878; that at the Siberian 
focus, which is the weaker, is 1:76. At the two 
southern foci, we find the forces respectively 2-06 
and 1:96. There are various other points of in- 
terest connected with the subject, but we have 
no space to examine them. ‘The section on “ the 
reaction of the interior of the earth on its exte- 
rior” is far too important to be dismissed cur- 
sorily, and must be reserved for a future occasion. 

We cannot conclude without noticing the im- 
portant share General Sabine has had in the 
composition of the volume. Apart from his 
valuable labours in the field of terrestrial mag- 
netism, of which Humboldt has largely availed 
himself, he has made a few corrections, and 
added some important appendices. He takes 
care also to rectify an omission of the author, 
when treating of pendulum experiments. To 
Captain Henry Foster we are indebted for the 
most valuable results which have been attained 
in the southern hemisphere, towards the deter- 
mination of the earth’s ellipticity. 








History of the Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
From the French of M. Brialmont, Captain on 
the Staff of the Belgian Army; with Emenda- 
tions and Additions by the Rev. G. R. Greta, 
M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. London: Longman. 

M. Brravtmont in a sensible well-written preface 

suggests some forcible reasons why a history of 

the Duke of Wellington from a writer unconnec- 
ted with either France or England would be ac- 
ceptable. French biographies are, he says, gene- 
rally speaking, too brief, often incorrect, and not 
seldom written in a spirit of mortifying deprecia- 
tion; while those written by our own country- 
men are universally distinguished by a tone of 
blind enthusiasm, and are too frequently defi- 
cient in a knowledge of military tactics. M. Brial- 
mont, indeed, in his preface, speaks as if he were 
writing only for French readers; but though his 
book may have possibly suffered somewhat in 
translation, we doubt not it will become generally 
popular in England. With the decision of 
M. Brialmont that the great Duke was as a 
military commander second but to one, viz., his 
great rival, Napoleon, in the history of the world, 
we shall not quarrel, although Mr. Gleig seems to 
demur; much may be urged in favour of either 
side of the question by partial champions, and 
final success must not have more than its due 
weight in determining the balance. The French 
idea which, generally speaking represents the 
Duke as an over-cautious Fabius, we need only 
mention to reject; and the excessive panegyrics 
of some English biographies bear almost equally 
the stamp of incorrectness. The due mean is to 
be found between the biographers of either nation, 
and we are not sure that in many points M. Bri- 
almont may not justly lay claim to having found 
this mean. The extensive portion of the book 
necessarily devoted to military matters is, for the 
most part, almost perfect ; but, as might be expec- 
ted, the work of M. Brialmont is scarcely equally 
correct when it touches on the history of the 
Duke’s civil and political life. As a comparison 
has been made between the Duke and Napoleon, 
we cannot help stating an opinion which will 
possibly appear heterodox to many; and this 
opinion we have formed not only from M. Brial- 
mont’s book, but from every other life of the 
great Duke that we have seen. However evenly 





on attaining 76° 12’ §, lat., and 163° 2’ E. long., 


balanced may have been their military virtues, 
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jn statesmanship, and the power of governing a | 
kingdom, as opposed to commanding an army, | 
Napoleon was infinitely superior to his great 
rival. It is a somewhat curious fact that the 
exact place where Arthur Wellesley was born, 
and the date of his birth, are already matters of 
debate; whether he was born in Meath or at 
Dublin, whether on the 30th of April or the 1st 
of May, are minute points which over-curious 
biographers have debated, and possibly will still 
debate. The Duke's horoscope has long before 
this been cast, and for all other purposes such 
minute speculations are useless.* We know that 
he was the fourth son of the first Earl of Mor- 
nington, and derived his descent from a Rutland- 
shire family, which, in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
migrated to Ireland, and settled in the county of 
Kilkenny. Mr. Gleig says, that “as he rarely 
spoke of his boyhood and youth, and never except 
incidentally, the inference to be drawn is, that 
boyhood and youth were not fruitful to him in 
very agreeable recollections.” We may perhaps, 
too, thus account for the rare and seldom flatter- 
ing references made by him to the country of his 
birth ; bis sojourn there had not been a pleasant | 
one, and he had no very affectionate reminiscences | 
of Ireland. Nor, gloss over the fact as we will, 
was he an amiable man; the heroic element 
entered, perhaps, too deeply into his composition, | 
though Nelson, no whit his inferior, was the kind- | 
liest of men. The name of the family from which | 
Arthur Wellesley really derived his descent— | 
Colley, or Cowley—was afterwards, by adoption, | 
merged into that of Wesley, or Wellesley, from 

which had previously sprung the famous John 

Wesley, the founder of Methodism in England. 

Garret Wesley is supposed, in some degree, to 

have owed his elevation to the rank of Karl to | 
his great musical talents, as he is said thus | 
to have become a favourite with George the 

Third. Save the earldom, however, this favour | 
brought to the family but little; for the Earl 

died in 1781, and left his wife and family, con- 

sisting of nine children, no great abundance 

of worldly pelf. Arthur, the fourth son, seems 

somehow to have incurred the aversion of his | 
mother ; as the dunce of his family he doubtless, 
too, contrasted unfavourably with his eldest 
brother. After leaving a private school at Chel- 
sea he was sent to Eton, where the only exploit | 
recorded of him is that he had a fight with | 
Bobus Smith, afterwards, we believe, of Latin- | 
verse writing celebrity. 

The description that his mother gives of him 
about this time is that of “ being food for powder 
and nothing else;” and in order, we suppose, that 
the powder should have its own, he was sent off 
to the military college at Angers to be prepared 
forthearmy. M. Brialmont hints that in Arthur 
Wellesley’s time the army was regarded as but 
little better than a refuge for the dull and desti- 
tute members of aristocratic families. These, at 
all events, were the main qualifications ; and, 
indeed, in our times, a period of long peace seems 
to promise but little scope for intellectual exertion 
to the military aspirant without interest, though | 
it has ever been England’s good fortune in her 
emergencies to find generals equal to them, and 
that literary excellence is not essential to general- 
ship is shown in the case of Clive and others as 
well as in that of Arthur Wellesley. M. Brial- | 
mont says, “Great men make themselves great. 
They owe comparatively little to nature and | 
nothing to accident ; and never perhaps was the 
truth of this axiom more apparent than in the 
career of the late Duke of Wellington.” To this 
statement we demur. Arthur Wellesley was a 
captain of cavalry and a member of the Irish 
Parliament when he had barely reached the legal 
age of twenty-one years ; and, doubtless, he owed 
the position more to the fact that he belonged to 
a titled family, than that he was the dunce of that 
family. M. Brialmont’s is the more heroictheory, 
i we are, nevertheless, one of those that believe 
that 


Full many a flower, &. 
unless circumstances should reveal these blushes. 
And indeed M. Brialmont seems somewhat to 
qualify his opinion in p.94, where he says, speak- 
ing of Colonel Wellesley’s Indian career: “ Yet 
it was a fortunate thing for Wellesley that there 
was beside him, to give effect to his claims and 
bring his brilliant qualities to Jight, a man so re- 
solute and so strongly attached to the honour of 
his family as the illustrious Earl of Mornington.” 
Mr. Gleig quotes a remark which he has heard 
more than once from the Duke himself, “that he | 





® When the Duke thought his birthd y worth keeping, he 
always kept it on the 18th of June. 


| found 


considered the power of rapid and correct calcu- 
lation to be his special talent ; and that, if cir- 


| cumstances had not made him a soldier, he would 


probably have been distinguished in public life as 
a financier.” M. Brialmont tells two somewhat 
apocryphal tales of the kindness shown to Captain 
Wellesley by Dublin tradesmen in his pecuniary 
difficulties. In after life—long before he was a 
rich man—Arthur Wellesley seems to have pre- 
served a well-ordered economy in his expenditure. 
Mr. Wellesley sat in the Irish Parliament for 
about three years, but played no conspicuous 
part amongst the Grattans, Parnells, &c. of the 
day. We must here mention an incident which 
occurred in Mr. Wellesley’s history about this 
time. He was engaged to be married to Lady 
Catherine Packenham, one of the beauties of the 
viceregal court, but owing to the scanty means of 
each, the lady’s father refused to sanction the 
marriage. He left England, however, engaged to 
Lady Catherine. Not many months, however, 
after he left for India, Lady Catherine lost 
her beauty through a violent attack of the 
small-pox, and she wrote to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley informing him of the circumstance and 
releasing him from his engagement. Sir Arthur, 
however, like a true knight, refused to take back 
his troth, and the lady became his wife on the 
10th of April, 1806. On his return to England 
from the disastrous campaign under the Duke of 
York and Count Walmoden, Colonel Wesley (for 
he had not yet taken the more aristocratic name 
of Wellesley) applied to the Lord-Lieutenant for 
a civil post, intending to quit the army. His 
application was refused. Mr. Gleig says, “ Had 
Lord Camden received Colonel Wellesley’s appli- 
cation with favour, the latter would have doubt- 
less settled down, and become a highly respectable 
married man, as well as a useful public servant. 
What would have been the fate of the Spanish 
Peninsula, of Napoleon the First of France, and 
of Europe, who shall decide?” When King Henry 
heard of the death of the famous Earl Percy, he 
said, according to the ballad— 
T trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 

England would not have found 500, but we 
think, under Providence, she would have 
one as good as the great Duke to 


preserve herself and the world from slavery. | 


We refrain from entering into Col. Wellesley’s 
Indian career. Wemust, however, notice a 
letter of his inp. 26. The letter is far too long to 
quote here, but we refer to it, as we have lately 
seen it pointed out as worth the notice of officers 
at present serving in India. After he had been 
less than four months in India he writes : “The 
natives are the most mischievous deceitful race 
of people I have ever read of. I have not met 
with a Hindoo who had quality, 
even for the state of society in his own country; 
and the Mussulmans are worse than they are.” 
And he continues in the same strain of sweeping 
denunciation. Mr. Elphinstone, a far better 
authority, says (Hist. of India, p. 195): “Those 


» y 
one good 


who have known the Indians longest have always | 


the best opinion of them.” From M. Brialmont’s 
strictures on our Indian empire, though fortified 
in a measure by the opinions of some English 
statesmen, we feel ourselves obliged to dissent; 
too much stress must not be laid on the rhetoric 
of Burke or the essays of Lord Macaulay. In the 
second volume M. Brialmont gives us a very highly 
coloured description of the deficiencies of the Bri- 
tish army, mainly, however, drawn from the letters 
of the Duke himself, who, harassed and hampered 


| by the raw recruits sent out to him, by the ineffi- 


ciency of the officers, the scantiness of money 


and provisions, and especially by the officious 


| pertinacity of the home government, often ex- 


presses himself very impatiently ; sometimes he 
asks why a pickpocket bas been sent out as a 
deputy commissary-general ? At other times he 
complains that the officers are miserably inferior, 
and the men the refuse and sweepings of Enzland, 
and that his own army is more to be dreaded 
than the enemy. Despite all these circumstances, 
and despite the fact that the men liked beef and 
mutton when they could get it, and were volun- 
tarily enlisted, this was the same army which 
afterwards he calls the most perfect military 
machine that an English general had ever 
under his command; the raw materials were 
intrinsically sound, and it only required the 
master-hand of the Duke to mould them into 
form and excellence. 


| Mr. Mill, in the introduction to his admirable his- 


tory of British India, somewhat paradoxically 
states, as one of his main qualifications for being 
able to write, that he had never been to India: and 
M. Brialmont, with more reason, reminds us that he 
is neither a Frenchman nor an Englisiman. The 
work is, we think, thoroughly fair throughout. 
The warmest partisan of the great Emperor 
cannot reasonably complain; and full justice is 
done to that magnificent corps of generals whom 
the genius of Napoleon discovered, and whom it 
was the glory of Wellington to conquer. We 
must, too, congratulate M. Brialmont on having 
found a worthy translator. Mr. Gleig tells us he 
has had little experience in translation, but we 
have detected nothing that could lead us to 
believe we were not perusing an original work. 
We have not yet seen the latter part of M. Brial- 
mont’s book in the original; but we cannot help 
mentioning an error which disfigures almost 
every life of the Duke that we have yet seen. 
That he was one of the most wonderful soldiers 
that ever lived few (perhaps no) impartial judges 
will deny; that he was one of the greatest states- 
men that ever existed it seems absurd to have to 
confute. But so it is: extravagant panegyrists 
have discovered the germs of heaven-given 
statesmanship in his vehement denunciations of 
every liberal measure, every just concession 
granted during his long political career; nay, 
there are still those who shake their heads and 
solemnly recall the gloomy vaticinations of the 
Duke as to the speedy downfall of England if 
these measures were carried ; there are still those 
who have some hasty or peevish dictum of the 
Duke to quote in defence of any absurdity, so 
that it be of long standing. The great Duke has 
had his Boswells as well as Dr. Johnson; and the 
consequence is, that these two, par nobile virorum, 
have unfairly fathered more bastard absurdities 
than any fifty other historical characters together. 
To be almost perfect as a general and astatesman 
has been granted to scarcely half a dozen in the 
history of the world; whether Napoleon ought to 
be numbered in this half dozen is, perhaps, 
doubtful; there can be no doubt as to the claims 
of the Duke of Wellington. 


The Reigning Beauty. By Grororana Lapy 
Cuatrerrton, Author of “ Life and its Realities,”’ 
&e. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Deerbrooke Parsonage. A Novel. sy Epwarp 
Brantuwayt, Esq. 3 vols. London: Newby. 

THERE is much in the name of a novel, and 

Lady Chatterton has been fortunate in the choice 


of hers. ‘The novel-reading season has just 
begun. The ball-room has closed, the opera 
closing; all who have leisure and means are 
away seeking fresh air and relief from 


excitement by the seaside, at a spa, or wandering 
over the favourite haunts of Europe. During 
the season, though novels are published they are 
not read. The world has something else to do; 
its time is engrossed by the realities of society, 
and it cares nothing for fictitious persons and 
adventures. It is when the whirl of the season 
is over, when idleness begins to be a weariness 
worse than Jabour, and the monotony of a sea- 
side or country-house life makes the past 
pleasures appear more charming by the contrast, 
that new excitements are sought after. Then it 


|is that the circulating library is besieged by 
n 


eager inquirers after the last new novel. Then 
its pages are opened and devoured with very 
little regard for the quality of their contents, so 
that they serve to beguile a few tedious hours of 
the long day. This, as it has always appeared to us, 
is the right season for the publication ofa fiction, 
and not the months of May and June, when 
nobody reads anything—not even the reviews. 
Whether the publishers are taught by expe- 
rience in their choice of times for the issue of new 
novels, or if they merely follow a custom blindly, 
we know not; the subject is, however, of some 
moment to them as well as to our novelists, and 
therefore we suggest it for consideration. 

We cannot assign to the Reigning Beauty a very 
high place as a work of art. It is just of that 
quality so perplexing to the reviewer, and for 
which our language has no expression—it is re- 
markable for nothing. It is neither very good 
nor very bad; the plot is without novelty; the 
characters are commonplace; the composition is 
good, but without brilliancy. In no_parti- 
cular does the work rise above or fall below 
the level of a respectable mediocrity. But it is 


We may then fairly say,judging from the work | not therefore to be rejected by the libraries; on 


| before us, that it has been reserved for a foreigner | the contrary, this characteristic will make it 


to write the best history of the Duke of Wellington. | rather popular than otherwise with seaside 
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nothing for genius and art. 
however, to look for more than mediocrity 
and commonplace. We do not ask whether a 
novel will amuse an idle hour, but is it a produc- 
tion of genius, a creation of art. If we cannot 
truthfully say that so it is, we can say no more 
of it than that, if not coming up to the 
standard of criticism, it is likely to please the 
multitude of novel readers, and probe ably this is 
all that the authoress desired or designed. 

Enough then to say of The Reigning Beauty 
hat it is an interesting story of modern life, with 
enough of romance in it to sustain a pleasant 
excitement to its close, and we can commend it 
to those who are keeping holiday, and trying to 
enjoy idleness. 

Dewbeooks Parsonage has the one merit of an 
ingenious plot, but the composition is very bad. 
It is not often that such slovenly writing is put 
into print. If the author would not take the 
trouble, or felt himself incapable of correcting 
his MS. or his proofs, he shou!d have employed 
some competent person to do it for him. The 
sentences are often so involved that it is difficult 
to discover their meaning. This is one of the 
least faulty: 


It is our business, 
























Now came the dangerous part, which required good 
nerve to pass, for to reach the tower which formed 
ie highest point of that which still remained of the 
iilding, they had to pass along the top of one of 
the walls. This was of a tolerable breadth, for it was 
built nearly five feet thick; but the height might 
well turn any but the steadiest head in passing along 
he fifteen feet of it which intervened. 

The same verbosity prevails throughout, but 
not always the same obscurity. Mr. Branthwayt 
has ideas, if he only could express them in better 
language; and we advise him, before he again 
ventures into print, to study the art of composi- 
tion, and practice it resolutely for three or four 
years. He may then entitle himself to recogni- 
tion as a novelist, and take a respectable place in 
the literature of the times. 





























Ivors, or the Two Cousins. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” (London: Longmans.)—This is the sixth 
volume of the collected edition of tales by the same 
author, and will be as welcome as any of it prede- 
cessors. Jvors is an admirable story of English life, 
and demonstrates foreibly the superiority of principle 
in those who take conscience and the heart for guides, 

















in preference to the delusive laws of fashion and 
mvention. The contrast between two such characters 
as Lady Augusta and S 1 Graham is finely drawn, 





aud old Admiral Clare is one of the finest sketches 
from the life in modern fiction. 
Hartley Haliz: a Novel. By James HAstines. 
(London: James Blackwood. )—W e have searched 
for the moral of this story but in vain; and its in- 
completeness, both in form and execution, lead us to 
that it is but the first’ essay of its author, 

who seems animated by a contempt for the social 
and moral standard which prevails in Liverpool, and 
loses no opportunity of having a fling at the Dicky 
His sarcasms, 
dramatic interest. 
‘with his kind permission, 
Lytton; and we have no doubt 














hope 
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The volume is dedicated, 
” to Sir Edward Bulwer 
that, with a little 





story 










may do better next time. 
Hall. A Tale. (London: 
and Otley. )—A well-written tale, made up of common- 
place incidents which befall some rather common- 
place persons, and yet sufiiciently entertaining to 
prove the capability of its author for producing some- 
thing of higher and more sustained merit. 
peculiarity of the story is, 
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grown-up family, happiness and unity, 
of all parties concerned, is the result. 
The Earls of Kildare, and their Ance 
to 1773. By the MARQUIS OF 
Hodges, Smith and Co. 
this historico-genealogical monograph is a very good 
proof that its interest is by no means personal and ex- 
clusive. The histories of some great families are, in 
truth, the histories of the times in which they lived, 
and we can sometimes gain a better knowledge of the 
politics of an age by marking the career of some 
series of distinguished persons who flourished through 
it than by contining our attention to the deeds of 
armies and of sovereign potentates. The line of the 
Fitzgeralds of Kildare(as appears from the researches 
of the present Marquis, their worthy descendant) 
claims for its earliest representative, Otho, who, in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, was an honorary 
baron ot England. From this powerful Jord the line 
is traced down in direct descent to James, the twentieth 
Larl, and created first Duke of Leinster in 1773; 
thus presenting a lineage unbroken, except by at- 
tainder (since cured), during eight centuries. The 
story of these nobles, who never ceased to occupy 
onspicuous and influential positions in the State, is, 
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| useful weapons possible. 
| the arrangement for that purpose is so solid and so 


| very small bore, put sixteen shots in succession into a 


however, lack point, and his | 


good advice from this literary godfather, Mr. Hastings | 


Saunders | 


The sole | 
grown-up family having married a widow with a | 
| desideratum will be supplie d by printing what are little 


(Dublin: | 
).—Theissue of a third edition of | 
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| &e., to be considered quotations. 


readers, who want a pleasant story and care | 
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of course intimately interwoven with the history of 
that State itself, and as Lord Kildare has collected 
and selected his materials with the greatest care, in- | and misstatements committed in its own columns, A 
dustry and judgment, the results of his labours may | review of a work called ‘* Time and Faith,” in which 
be safely recommended to the student of history as | the author's views were misrepresented, was answered 
well as the genealogist. by him in a letter to the editor; to this, however, 

Miscellaneous Papers on Scientific Subjects, written | insertion was refused, on the ground that it is “a 
chiefly in India, By Major T. 8. Burt, F.R.S. Vol. II. | fixed rule with the Saturday Review to publish no 
(London: Printed by G. Maddick.)— Che first volume | correspondence.” The author, however, replies that 
of this selection from Major Burt's portfolio appeared | “honourable men have but one code—that which 
in 1837, exactly twenty-one years ago; and in this | binds them to respect truth, and at once repair any 
long interval the gallant and ingenious author has | error they may have been innocently led to commit ;’ 
accumulated material enough to fill a thin volume of | to which very just rebuke no answer has etl 
a hundred and forty-eight pages duodecimo. Would | returned, and the Saturday Review, which, of ail other 
that all authors were as modest. ‘The first part of | journals, is the least tolerant of error, preserves its 
this volume contains a number of papers upon scien- | position of obstinate infallibility, which is the natural 
me subjects of the greatest variety, ranging from a | result of the position which it has on 

lan promulgated by the gallant Major for embank- History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I. The 
vag purifying the Thames, down to “Thoughts | Middle Age. By Grorce Smirn, LLD., F.A.S., 
on Mesmerism,” and a profound disquisition upon | &e. (London: Longmans.— This volume brings 
Buddhist inscriptions in Central India. The second | down the history of Wesleyan Methodism from 
part contains some brief notes upon India and the | the death of its founder to the year 1816. In a third 
management of troops, barracks, and military matters | and concluding volume the author purposes to land 
there, but nothing of special relevance to the present | us in our own times. 
crisis, | The Facts and Fallacies of the Sabbath Question, 

The Rifleman’s Manual; or, Rifles, and how to use | considered Scripturaliy, with some observations on the 
them. By Hans Busk, M.A. (London: C. Noble.) | writings of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Arch- 
Mr. Busk has done well to issue this second edition | bishop of Dublin, Professor Miller ( Edinburgh), §c. §c. 
of his valuable manual at this juncture. Differing | By Henry Futron. (Enlarged Edition.) London: 
from those who wouldrely exclusively upona standing Chapman.—This is a new edition of a work, origi- 
army for the defence, of the country, we hope to sée | nally published anonymously, in which the author 
the day when every Englishman who is fit to be en- strongly objects to our so-called Puritanic observance 
trusted with arms will be trained to the use of them. | of the Sabbath. It is a subject surrounded with 
The great safeguard of the United States against inva- | difficulties, but one upon which he has evidently 
sion lies in her almost countless militia—a force which | bestowed considerable attention, and we therefore 
might successfully defy all the regular armies of conti- | wish that he could have written about it in a less 
nental Europe; and thecbief reason of their efficiency | an; gry frame of mind towards his opponents. 
is to be found in the skilful rifle-practice which prevails A Revised Manual of Family Prayers, partly after 
throughout the States. -Some statistics with which | Charles James Blomfield, D.D, late Lord Bishop of 
Mr. Busk opens his treatise, showing the waste of | London. Re-edited by a Clergyman. (London : 
powder and ball at a battle in comparison with | Whittaker and Co. )—The name of Bis shop Blomfield, 
the result arrived at, establish this very effectually. | the original compiler of these prayers, is a sufficient 
Competent European authorities assert that 3000 | guarantee that “no sentiment will be found in them 


complaining of the conduct of the Saturday Review in 
refusing to give publicity to accusations of blunders 


cartridges at least are consumed for every one | which cannot be heartily joined in by any sober 
man disabled; whereas at the battle of Chu- | member of the Church of England.” 


ruhusco, in the operations of the American 1 Short Account of the Ancient British Church, By 


troops at Mexico, it was calculated that a man | Sir OswaLp Mos.ey, Bart. (London: Ridgway.)— 
fell to each 125 shots. Even this, howéver, must | This little work has been carefully compiled from 


be regarded as a very low standard of skill, and as | 
General Jacob has remarked, it is disgraceful in 
an age which is distinguished by such perfection in 
the manufacture of arms. Mr. Busk’s volume con- 
tains a very full description of the use of the rifle in 
the field, its effects and methods of manipulation. 
The different varieties of the rifle are also very clearly | and General Management. By Francis Cross. 
explained, including Captain Minie’s inventions, | (London: Simpkin and Co.)—A practical treatise by 
Colonel Thouvenin’s carabine a tige, Wilkinson's rifle, | a practical man on a subject that has not received the 
the needle-gun, Colt’s and Daw’s revolvers. General | attention due to it. A vast quantity of information 
Jacob's pattern rifle and army rifles, the Entield rifle, | exists in experienced heads, but these rarely possess 
Lancaster's, Terry's, aud Prince’s rifles. The last- | the faculty of putting their thoughts into writing. 
named appears to be one of the most ingenious and | Mr. Cross is an exception. He can write as well as 
It is breech-loading, and | think, and he has accordingly published the results 
of his experience, not for the information of his own 
profession merely, but for the guidance of the pur- 
chasers and owners of — property in the procur- 
ing and management of it. He treats cf conditions 
Its accuracy also is so remark- | of sales, the relation: hip of landlord and tenant, 
Prince (we are told), ‘ witha rifle of | leases, Jabourer’s cottages, and the improvement of 
estates; and this not in general terms, but with a 
copious array of facts and tiguies. We heartily com- 
mend this volume to all whom its subject concerns. 
It will save them many a pound that would other- 
wise be lost or wasted. 

The Ophthalmoscope. Py Jasez Hoce. (London: 
J. Churchill.)—Is a treatise upon a new instrument, 
the invention of Mr. Hogg, to enable the ophthalmist 
to examine the internal condition of the eye. It con- 
sists of a small mirror, with a hole bored through the 

centre. A lamp is placed nearly in the same plane 
with the eye to be examined, the rays of which fall 
upon the mirror, and are by it reflected into the eye 
through a small convex lens held in front of the eye. 
The observer's eye is anp lied to the small hole in the 
mirror, and the examination sbould take place in a 
dark room. It is from the effect produced by the 
projection of the rays of light into the eye that its 
condition is revealed to the observer. The little 
manual is illustrated with engravings, and with well 
amenable to all the objections which we took against | executed chromo-lithographs, exhiviting the eye in 
Mr. Bohn’s, to which, however, it is in some degree | itsnormal and abnormal condition. 

rendered superior by the addition of a full index of | Archives of Medicine. (No. 2.) Edited by LIONEL 
words used in the quotations. Like Mr. Bohn’s, | S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S. (London: John Churchill.) 
however, it gives no indication of the places where | —The first paper in this number is an_ interesting 
the quote ations are to be found, but only the author's | extract from a chemical lecture delivered at King’s 
name—nor that in every case, but only the language, | College Hospital by Dr. Todd, “ Ou the Treatment 
which no one needs tobe told. Itcontains, moreover, | of Acute Internal Infi: ammation. ° This is followed 
a vast number of words and idiomatic phrases which | by a paper by Dr. Alison, “On Measuring the Form 
ought to have no place in “a dictionary of quota- | of the Chest; ” then by Dr. Farre, “On Diseases 
tions,” and which are selected upon principles which | Incident to _ Women; ’ by Dr. Johnson, ** On Vocal 
cannot but be arbitrary. What titie, for instance, | Vibration; ’ by Dr. Ogie, ** On Caleareous deposit 
have such words as pabulum, pacha, Shirri, naiceté, | on the Brain ;” by Dr. Gray, ‘On Consumption ; 
Finally, we fear | by Mr. Lee, “On Var'evse Veins ;” by Dr. Marcet, 
that the quotations themselves are not very carefully | “On Excretine;” Mr. Huke, “On Tumours 
collated. Thus, in the very first page, we find, as a | connected with the Bones;” the Editor, “On 
French proverb, & beau mentir qui vient de loin—an | the Lymphatics of the Liver;” the same ‘On the 
evident mistake, ‘‘i/” being leit out, and “a” erro- | gall, bladder, and portal canals;” and_ the 
neously marked as a preposition. same, ‘“ On Cirrhosis of the Liver;” then follow 

Abuse of Criticism and Propesed Literary Tribunal. | some notes “ On Cancer Diffused through the Entire 
London: (Groombridge.) A short statement of facts, | Liver,” examined by the Editor, and several shorter 


authentic sources, and appears fully to answer its 
purpose of dispelling the illusion, “that we were 
mainly indebted to Pope Gregory and his agent 
Augustine for the introduction of Christianity into 
these isles.” 

Landed Property; its Sale, Purchase, Improvement, 


simple that it seems scarcely possible to put it out of 
order. It may be used from horseback, and loaded | 
and fired three times whilst the ordinary weapon dis- 
charges a single shot. 
able that Mr. 


small sheet of note-paper at 100 yards, and twelve into 
a sheet of foolscap at 200 yards. In the first case the | 
shots averaged 1? inches from the centre, in the 
second experiment 44 inches.” Surely with such 
qualities to recommend it not even the authorities at 
the War- office will refuse to dvail themselves of Mr. 
Prince's invention. We recommend Mr. Busk’s inva- | 
luable manual to the perusal of everyone interested 
in this subject ; and, in the peculiar circumstances of | 
these times, that definition ought to include every 
able-bodied Englishman. 

A New Dictionary of Quotations. 
Latin, and Modern Languages. By the Author of 
“Live and Learn,” &e. (London: J. F. Shaw.)— 
That a good dictionary of quotations is needed we 
freely admit; but it seems hardly likely that the 


From the Greek, 


betterthan versions of Macdonald's very imperfect work 
amplified and noted up. The dictionary before us is 
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a very long list of works consulted on the subject 
by one of the revisers.” 

The Jrish Metropolitan Magazine has the third 
number of the “ Chronicles of an Old Race,” the con- 
tinuation of the series of articles on ‘* The Romance 
of Art” (battle painters being this time selected), an 


rapers of great interest, the whole being illustrated 
by extremely well executed lithographic drawings. 

Illustrations of the Constituents of Urine, Urinary 
Defects, and Calculi. By Lioneu S. Brave, M.B., 
F.R.S. (London: J. Churchill.)—There is little need 
to recommend this monograph to the notice of the 
profession. The subject is thoroughly treated, and 
the descriptive parts are illustrated by accurately 
executed drawings. 

Workhouses and Women’s Work (Longmans), is a | 
sensible and well-written article, reprinted from The 
Church of England Monthly Review, with an instruc- | the South of Ireland.” 
tive paper “On the Condition of Workhouses” | The London University Magazine begins with an 
added. | article on the “ Geology of Coal,” and the most read- 

The London Review for the current month opens | able contribution to the number is an essay on Mr. 
with an article on current theories respecting the Coventry Patmore’s “Angel in the House,” and 


Mr. Brock’s “ Life of General Havelock.” 


nounces a novel called * Annie O'Brien,” and begins 
a series of descriptive sketches called “Sketches of 


inspiration of Scripture, reviewing all the ‘‘ new | generally of love literature. 
views” of the day upon this momentous question, Meliora, a new quarterly magazine, of which the 
and proving from a consideration of them that nothing | current is the second number, has a suggestive article 
short of an implicit belief in revelation is consistent | on the life of William Paterson, the founder of the 
with a Christian faith. There is a general review | Bank of England; one on the Consolidation and 
of Lover's “Lyrics of Ireland,” and a readable | Amendment of the Statute Law; an article strongly 
article on some pecularities in the English language. | so 
These, with articles on “Sacred Theology,” Vol- | Homer, with Mr. Gladstone’s studies on the Homeric 
canoes, German Lutheranism, Buddhism, and Mar- } age; one on preaching, and one on history. 
riage with Deceased Wife’s Sister, make up the The Sanitary Review discusses many and various 
number. questions, all connected with the national health, but 
The Journal of Sacred Literature, for July, is, as | none of such deep and immediate interest as the con- 
usual, full of interesting matter. It opens with a | dition of the Thames, which is disposed of in four 
highly laudatory notice of Dr. Kalisch’s Commentary | pages and a half. The writer of that short review 
on Genesis. This is followed by an article on “The | 
Relation between the Teaching of the Apostles St. | not commit himself to an opinion as to what ought 
Paul and St. James 6n Justitication.” Then comes a | really to be done. He thinks, however, that iron 
review of Christoffel’s work on the great Swiss re- | : 
former Zwingle or Zwinglius. The most noticeable 
article of all, however, is a review of the fiv ’ 
men’s translation of the Epistle of St. Paul to tue : : 
Romans, in which the labours of the five are sem BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
what roughly handled, and it is shown that out of 
750 alterations made by them as many as 240, or | Abbott's King Richard the Secon of England, fep. 8vo 
about one-third had already appeared in another | 4yckbourn’s Forms of Practical Drocecs 
work. This work, which was published in 1854, is | Ayckbourn’s Practice of the High Court of Chancery, 6th edit. 12mo. 
entitled “A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of | . 


its . 
“ “fe . Nia Butler's Analogy of Religion, with Preface, &« 
St. Paul to the Romans,” by R. Knight, Perpetual | ~ svo.cs y ee ae 
Curate of Walton (London: Bagsters). i 
singular that it should not have been * mentioned in ! piack 


e clergy- 
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, by Rev. E. Steere, fep. 


And it is Books for the Country—Adams’ Cage and Singing Birds, new edit. 
, ls. swd 
Black's Picturesque Guide to Yorkshire, 18mo. 2s. 6d. swd 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

: ae dog days—and we are called upon to say | 
something about dogs. We have not 
Toussonel’s treatise on the dog in hand, nor the 
works of Buffon or Lacépede handy to assist us; 
and yet something must be said about dogs. We 


Island of Notre Dame. Macaire appeared on the 
appointed day armed with a huge cudgel; the 
dog was allowed a kennel for his sorties and 
retreats. Immediately he was unloosed he sprang 
forward, dodged about his antagonist, evaded 
his blows, attacked him, now on one side now 
recollect, however, that Lacépéde finds in the | on the other, fatigued him, finally threw him- 
dog “the perfection of sentiment.” There was | self upon him, brought him down, and 
the dog of Montargis, for example, a dog of | obliged him to confess his crime in presence of 
valour and sentiment, whose history every one | the King and his court. The dog of Montargis 
knows who has read Sainte Foix. Some years | brought upon the stage was, as we have said, a 
ago this dog was a popular character on the | popular character, and drew large houses. But 
Boulevards, and everybody went to see his per- | he was not to have all the popularity to himself. 
formances. The clown Boswell’s dogs have at | Benjamin Antier brought out a drama in five 
present a popularity at the Cirque, but they are | acts, with the title Les Chiens de Mont Saint Ber- 
simply intelligent, clever dogs, without sentiment. | nard, who almost drove the dog of Montargis from 
The dog of Montargis was a dog in tragedy, and | the field. This was twenty yearsago. Thedrama 
played his part as hoarsely as Kean, as pro- | has lain silently in the couch of the theatrical 
nounced by Macready, with the stage tread (so | répértoire, until the other evening it came forth 
we are told at least) of Charles Kemble. He | a propos of the dog days. It is the old story of the 
lived, it may be remembered, in the days of | triumph of virtue and the punishment of vice. 
Philippe Auguste, or Louis VII. of France, | Alix is persecuted innocence, Maufilatre is the 
and that he was a historical fact has been | impersonation of crime. Alix is in possession of 


backed by Julius Scaliger and others. This | certain documents which would establish the 
dog displayed a_ particular enmity towards | right of achild to his inheritance. Maufilatre 


wishes to get possession of the stolen papers, 
makes love to Alix, and would mako her his 
wife. She refuses to have aught to do with the 
wretch, approaches a precipice, and casts the 
documents into an abyss, exclaiming, ‘ Sooner 
die than espouse him! Maufilatre is obliged to 
make a perilous descent to recover the portfolio 
containing the papers, he wounds himself among 
the rocks and glaciers; he is seized with terror; 
he is ready to perish. The dogs of St. Bernard 
are brought upon the scene, there are avalanches 
| and beds of snow; but for all these the Gaité is 
very hot. We have not done with the dogs yet. 
Clément Caraguel, who in his Revue de Quinzaine 
is evidently short of matter, makes an Asopian 
| speak of sad dogs, jolly degs, lying dogs, indis- 
creet dogs, and hypocritical dogs. A lady who is 
in his company remarks, that he has not men- 
tioned pedantic dogs, but states her belief in the 
existence of hypocritical dogs from her own ob- 
servations. This four-pawed Tartufe, says the 
good dame, lived with a portress in the quiet 
Cité d’Antin, and had for companions a cat and 
an old parrot. I occupied the entresol opposite, 


the Chevalier Macaire, flying at his throat 
wnenever he could find an opportunity. To- 
wards every other person he was gentle as a 
lamb. ‘This matter excited suspicion. The 
young nobleman, Aubry de Montdidier, Lord of 
Montargis, had suddenly disappeared, and there | 
were people who recollected the fondness of his 
dog for him, and the ill-will of the Chevalier 
Macaire. The King, told of all these rumours, 
had the dog brought before him, which appeared 
quiet enough until Macaire appeared among the 
courtiers, when he turned, barked his acctisation, 
and sought tu fly at him. Macaire was supposed 
to beaguilty man; and in thosedays, when the proof 
of guilt was not convincing enough, single com- 
bat was ordered between the accuser and accused. 
These combats were named Jugemens de Dieu, so 
persuaded were the people, says Sainte-Foix, that 
God would rather operate a miracle than that the 
innocent should fall. The King, struck by these 
indications against Macaire, adjudged that the 
two should venture the gage de bataille, that is, | 
& duel was ordained between the chevalier and 
the dog, to take place in an inclosure on the 





article on Mr. Atkinson’s “ Siberia,” and on the Rev. | 


The Celt continues ‘* The Kights of the Pale,” an- | 


in favour of cremation; another on translations of | 


condemns generally all the sehemes advised, but does } 


pipes, to carry the sewage along the bed of the river | 
towards the sea would be a good temporary measure. 


gh Court of | 


| from whence I could distinctly see all that wes 


| heart? 
| of Mistral. 
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taking place in the lodge. It appeared that the 
dog nourished some secret spite towards the cat. 
The dog usually lay couched in a basket near 
the door. Sometimes it happened that the por- 
tress went out, leaving the house to take its 
chance. Immediately the dog would issue 
from his basket, and turn the lodge upside down 
like a Pandour, lapping the cream, breaking the 
dishes, and dragging the head-gear of his mis- 
tress across the floor. The latter on her return 
would raise her hands to heaven, scream like a 
peacock, and accuse the cat, belabouring her 
soundly. The dog who had regained his basket 
would feign to be aroused by the hubbub, open one 
eye, gape, and issue to caress his mistress, as if to 
console her for the pranks of the tabby. The arti il 
rogue, finding himself sheltered from suspicion, 
carried his enterprise a little further; he 
attempted one day to stangle the old parrot, a: l 
had succeeded in pulling out his tail when his 
cries brought the portress to his assistance. 
found her feathered old gentleman in a state oi 
the greatest alarm. The dog, which in all haste 
had regained his domicile, made pretence to be 
asleep, and the storm this time would have 
descended with double fury upon the back of 
tabby, had I not ran to denounce the true culprit, 
whose hypocrisy had aroused my indignation. 
It was thus, thanks to me, that vice in the end 
was punished. ‘This dog was a dog of sentiment, 
and the tale may be accepted as a companion 
piece to the tale of the Dog of Montargis. We 
have, however, an old lady only, and not a Julius 
Cesar, Scaliger to attest its veracity. The 
Variétés has presented the public with two 
new pieces. One is a Vaudeville by MM. Ch. 
Narrey and H. Lemonnier—Feue Lrigitte. 
The story is simple enough; all the fun is in the 
acting. Mistral is the name of an ugly north- 
west wind which blows on the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean in the autum and winter, but, in the 
present case, is that of a brisk young sailor, who 
is in love with Brigitte, and by the latter he is 
beloved in return. After a long voyage he disem- 
barks with cheerful heart, and where should his 
first steps lead him, but to the abode of his sweet- 
Brigitte wishes to prove the constancy 
Has he been faithful? Aided by her 
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servants, Cadet-Pierre and Simmone, she is said 
to be dead. Mistral is in despair. Tears pour 
through the floodgates of his eyes. He has a 
notion of drowning himself, or of doing something 
else desperate. By and by he finds that he is 
being played with, and prepares to take revenge. 
He is a Duncan Gray Redivivus: 
** Shall I like a fool,’’ quoth he, 


‘**For a senseless hussie die? 

Nothing of the kind. He pretends to have 
gone raving mad. It is now the turn of Brigitte 
to weep and make lamentation. Matters, of 
course, are made up, and further, as matter of 
course, the Cadet Pierre marries the soubrette 
Simonne. The other piece is a musical farce 
(at the Variétés we demand, for our money, 
variety), by MM. Grangé et Moinaux, called 
L’Ut Dieze. Bescherelle’s orthography, by the 
way, is diése. Here, a music-loving country squire 
hears that the great Tamberlik, on his way to 
Germany, must take up his abode for the night 
at a small inn in the neighbourhood. He sends 
his servants to discover him, ordering them to 
bring him to his chateau dead or alive. He 


niust see, behold, and listen to the great Ut Diéze | 


(tenor?) at any price. Servants on the stage 
are generally blockheads, or pretend to be such, 
or there would be no fun. They seize upon a 
countryman, Jean Bernique, and lead him off to 
share in forced hospitalities. Jean protests his 
ignorance. The squire will not hear a word of 
objection, and threatens to pistol him unless he 
seats himself at the piano. Jean tremblingly 
complies. He touches the keys, and from the ad- 
joining apartment is heard exquisite music. The 
squire mistakes this, and in the warmth of his 
idolatry, attributes the fine sounds to the coun- 
tryman, rises, embraces him, and vows to make him 
his son-in-law. To this arrangement the nephew 
of the squire opposes himself. 
who has sang, and it is he, in consequence, who 
ought to receive the reward. Matters are ex- 
plained. The mystification is cleared up. The 
cousins are united, with a paternal blessing, and 
Jean Bernique remains to share the hos- 
pitality of the squire. With such _trifles, 
it will be perceived, we are crammed in 
the French capital. If we cannot pay to enter 
the Gaité or the Variétés, we can laugh at Punch 
and the Marionettes in the Champs-Elysées for 
nothing, or for two sous at the ontside. 
Boulevard de Crimes, in other words, for the 
theatre of the Porte Saint-Martin, they are pre- 


paring a Jean Bart, in which we shall have an | 


English vessel taken and sunk. Jean Bart isthe 
Paul Jones of France, a regular dare-devil. 


to remind every Englishman who lands at that 


port that Jean Bart was never afraid to attack an | 


English squadron single handed. The French 
are proud of their hero; but they admit that, on 


occasions, his bravery got the better of his dis- | 


cretion. 
To touch on other matters. M. Cousin, whose 


name is ever before the public, has produced a | 


new volume—La Societé Francaise au X Vile 
siecle, @aprés le Grand Cyrus de Mademoiseile de 


Scudéry. 


skirmishing in the daily press. M. Cousin has 
quitted Madame Longueville, who was white as 
a lilly, say the critics, for Mademoiselle Scudéry, 
who was black as acrow. But he is in Jove with 
all the ladies of the seventeenth century be their 
complexion what they may. The Histoire des 
Revolutions d’Italie, ou Guelfes et Gebelins, by J. 
Ferrari, is now completed in four volumes, and 
an interesting history it is, enabling in the end the 
reader to form a better judgment of the present 
political state of Italy that he might have derived 
from other sources. This is a history of tyrants 
who make great lords, of great lords who over- 
threw the tyrants, but who to defend themselves 
against the Emperor and the Sovereign Pontiff, 
are obliged to employ  mercenaries—the 
condotierri, who eventually made them bank- 
rupts. It is a history of the influence 
of the Reformation in Italy, of the age of Louis 
XIV., and of the French Revolution. The 
work shows how the Italians called upon the 


Revolution to destroy their past, and how now | 


they desire to regain their past through the aid of 
the principles of the Revolution. 
menon is said to explain much that appears per- 
plexed in the present political aspects of the 
Italian peninsula. 
well known as an archeologist, has surprised the 
public with his Histoire de l'Art judaique. He 
comes forward to explode the long-held axioms— 


It is he, he says, | 


For the | 


His | 


statue now stands in one of the squares of Dieppe, | 


The preface, which is quite poetical in | 
its way, has given rise to a good deal of literary | 


This pheno- | 


M. de Saulcy, whose name is | 


THE CRITIC. 
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“ Jewish art does not exist—never existed.” He 


in this examination. The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus furnish him with data, as 
| to the state of art among the Jews prior to their 
taking possession of Palestine. The books of 
Joshua, Judges, the Kings, 
supply him with data as to its state afterwards. 
The author, from various sources, brings down 
his researches to the period of the destruction of 


maintains that the Israelites or Jews had a 
high degree. The author traverses a large field; 
but he is condensive. The value of his discoveries 
must be left to be judged of by historians and the 
archxologist. Léon Vingtain presents us with 
the Vie publique de Roger- Collard, which is full of 
information. Alfred de Broglie writes the pre- 





character of the political man, who, according to 


person.” 
Science has awarded the prize to 





M. Levasseur is professor in a French Lyceum, 
which leads us to observe that yesterday an an- 
nouncement was made in the Government jour- 
nal the Montieur, that there will be a slight 
augmentation to the salaries of such public 
teachers. 
inspectors, a most useful body, were to be placed 
on a better footing in regard to salary. 


| colleges. We have not the means by us of com- 
| paring them with similar salaries in England. 
The Jycées in France are directed by censors and 
professors. In the Lyceées of Paris and Versailles 
there is only one censor (rector?), who has a 
salary of 200/. per annum. Then there are pro- 
fessors of the first, second, and third class, who 
receive respectively 180, 160/., and 140/. per 
annum. Inthe Lycées of the departments there 
are three classes of censors and three of professors, 


who will henceforth receive as salary per annum | 


the censors, 112/., 1047, and 96/. respectively ; the 
professors, 96/., 88/., and 80/. respectively. The 
salary of a professor can never be under 80/. The 
new law gives a sfatus to the professors, which 
| will give greater efficacy to their authority. Such 
are the facts and figures. There is much gratui- 
| tous instruction given in France, especially in 
the metropolis, and given by able men, but it is 
doubtful whether it is appreciated. People here, 
as elsewhere, seem to value most what they pay 
for, even if the article is of an inferior character, 

You directed many hard words against De 
Lamartine in a recent number. The Saturday 
Review, following in vour wake, delivered other 
| hard words. No doubt you considered yourself 
| justified by past facts in directing censure against 
the poet. It is but fair to hear what he has to 
say on his own behalf. I am not his apologist; 
neither, I know, are you his antagonist. I shall 
endeavour to condense his long reply in the fewest 
words. To receive a national subscription he 
considers to be no condense, and that it is alike 
honourable to the giver and the receiver. La- 


fitte, Lafayette, General Foy, the Count de Cham- | 


bord, and others, did not feel themselves disgraced 
in receiving a public or national subscription, 
and why should he? The only ignominy at- 
tending it is its being publicly discussed. He 
drinks the ignominy like water. 
bitter. He allows others to enjoy the wry faces 
| he may make. He did not bring about the revo- 
| lution of 48. He found the revolution accom- 


moderate the revolution. He is not extravagant 


| (we have always in view his own statements). | 


He sold his horses ; he keeps only two or three 
| favourite dogs. The horses carried him about in 
his travels; the dogs remain to caress him, and 
silently to upbraid the ingratitude of false friends. 
He lives in a small house at the bottom of a 
| court, in an obscure quarter. The small house 
at the bottom of a court we can answer for, 
having seen him there officiating as his own shop- 
man. The obscure quarter is handy to the 
aristocratic Faubourg Saint Honoré. Here ofa 
night he receives one or two faithful friends, who 
| have not disowned him in his reverses. In the 
country he occupies a wider roof. By night he 
is a student, by day a peasant or patriarch. His 
labourers are grateful and industrious ; they 
| profit by his profits in the year of plenty, 





accepts Old Testament history as his great guide | 


and Chronicles | 


the nationality of the Jews, and from personal | 
researches made in the Holy Land; in addition, 


knowledge of art, and cultivated art to a very | 


face, in which he gives a happy résumé of the | 


his expression, “incarnated law in his proper | 
The Academy of Moral and Political | 
Dr. Emile | 
Levasseur, for the best essay “ On the Condition | 
of the Working Classes in France from the 
twelfth Century to the Revolution of 1789.” | 


Last week we learned that the school | 


| It may | 
| be instructive to note the salaries of teachers in | 


It is sufficiently | 


| plished; he introduced the republic to soften and | 





| they suffer by his sufferings in the year of 
scarcity. He has under his roof faithful 
| domestics. Some have grown grey in his 
service. They have young ones whom he 
| regards as of his family. For all these he will 
care while he has a hearth, or while a rafter 
stands over his head. For ten years, in town or 
country, this has been the even tenor of his 
simple life. He admits having inherited landed 
estates; but these estates were burthened with 
legacies, and to pay these he was obliged to mort- 
gage. The estates he might have sold, but filial 
piety restrained him. Should the subscription 
succeed, all his creditors will be satisfied. If 
calumny and malignity defeat the intentions of 
| his friends, he will retire from the scene, and 
allow his detractors to breathe the breath he can 
no longer breathe. Personally, I have no fault 
to find with Lamartine, except that, as a book- 
seller, he won’t sell me a single number of his 
Cours dela Littérateur. I must be a subscriber 
for the whole: he establishes the dainty distinc- 
tion between the wholesale and retail dealer. 
Some of the numbers I would purchase, because 
they are lively and instructive enough; others I 
would dispense with, because in their tone they 
would induce in me the complaint which ancient 
ladies call the doldrums. There is reason to 
believe, from all I have been able to ascertain, 
that the estates at Macon wilk not be submitted 
to the hammer. And really Macon is good wine. 
The present vintage promises well, The vine- 
cholera (oidium) has been kept off, or down, by 
proper sulphuring, all over France. Cups will 
; run over in October, and I feel sure that after all 
that has been said, you, or the gentle reader, will 
not refuse to toast the poet in a draught of his 
own vintage. 

There were Maintenons and Pompadours in 
France in former days ; but not many know that 
there was Gravenitz in Wirtemberg, who exer- 
| cised authority as great as either in her sphere. 
| About 1706, a poor young Mecklenburg damsel, 
arrived at the court of Wirtemberg. She was 
fair of person, of excellent understanding, of 
lively wit. She spread her nets and caught the 
heart of the Duke Ludwig. The latter was 
yoked in honourable marriage with Elizabeth of 
Baden-Durlach. In spite of this the artful missie 
contrived to get married to the Duke through the 
aid of a degenerate priest. She was openly ac- 
knowledged as his wife—as the Countess von 
Griivenitz—but an imperial decree declared the 
marriage null and void, and she was obliged to 
leave the country. But here her empire over the 
heart of the Duke did not cease. She returned 
shortly after as the Countess von Wurben, was 
raised to the dignity of Mistress of the Court, 
laid to the foundation of Ludwigsburg, and for 
twenty years after directed all the festivities of 
the court, to the ruin of the country, and the 
degeneracy of thecourt. By means of a news- 
paper of the day, the Reichspostreiter (the National 
Post-boy), and of King Friedrich Wilhelm I. of 
Prussia, she was cast from her high estate, and 
the Duke was freed from her evil influences. 
These historical facts have furnished the 
ground-work of an historical novel by Robert 
Heller, entitled Der Reichspostreiter in Lud- 
wigsburg,, which is sufficiently piquant and 
well written to delight the reader of 
the romance historieal. Nene Schriften 
von Otto Ludwig, take us rather out of our 
depth. The author of Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
| (Between Heaven and Earth), is not safely to be 
reached by any of the ladders or scaffolding at 
our command. For the present we must leave 
him. When we have discovered his pregnable 
part the reader shall have the benefit of our 
knowledge. Das Leben der Seele (The Life of the 
Soul in Monographies respecting its Phenomena 
| and Laws), by Dr. M. Lazarus, is a work. in two 
volumes, equally beyond our depth. We con- 
sider, however, that we are always in the way of 
duty in giving the title of a book, even when it 
may puzzle us.—Paris, July 15. 





U. von Hiitten. Von D. F. Srrauss. (Ulrich 
von Hiitten. By Davip Freperick SrTravss.) 

2 vols. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1858. 

It is now many years since the name of Ulrich 
| von Hiitten was first brought prominently before 
| the reading public of Great Britain by the late 

lamented Sir William Hamilton. The introduction 
| took place in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, 
[ard in an article on the Epistole Obscurorum 

Virorum, a work to which Hiitten is supposed to 
have been one of the chief contributors, and of 
| which Herder has rather exaggeratedly vaunted 
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that it “effected for Germany incomparably 
more than Hudibras for England, or Gargantua for 
France, or the Knight of La Mancha for Spain.” 
A few years ago, Mr. Maccall contributed to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine a vigorous and appreciatory 
biography of this remarkable German; yet very 
probably not one in a hundred of our readers 
ever heard of a man entitled to rank with the 
most notable writers and actors of the 
great Reformation-epoch. A _ few lines are 
reckoned enough for Ulrich von Hiitten in our most 
elaborate biographical dictionaries. The fame 
and character of Luther have thrown into the 
shade, with but few exceptions, those of Luther’s 
pioneers and co-workers. In spite of Jortin, and 
now and then a paper in the periodicals, it may 
be said of Erasmus himself “ stat magni nominis 
umbra.” At the threshold of the present volumes, 
Strauss “reserves the right of translation into 
French and English.” He need not, we fear, 
assert both his privileges. No English publisher 
would undertake a translation of this life of Ulrich 
von Hiitten. 

Nevertheless, Strauss’ book is an important 
contribution, not only to general biography, but 
to the history of the Reformation in Germany. 
Ulrich von Hiitten possesses a twofold interest, 
biographical and historical. As mere adven- 


tures, his life is even more romantic than that of 


either of his contemporaries, Cardan and Cornelius 
Agrippa, to both of whom a clever living 
English author has devoted elaborate biogra- 
phies. Historically he is every way a much 
more important figure than either Cardan or 
Agrippa. Granted that Mr. Hallam’s cold 
criticism is correct, and that “in the mighty 
movement of the Reformation the /pistole 
Obscurorum Vivorum had about as much effect as 
the Mariage de Figaro in the French Revolution.” 
It is sometitir g to have been the Beaumarchais 
of the Reformation. Nor is this all. In 
Strauss’ book Ulrich von Hiitten rises distinctly 
before us as a “ representative man ” ofthe higher 
public to which Luther appealed, and which 
helped Luther to victory. By birth an aristocrat, 
by taste a man of letters, by disposition a revolu- 
tionist in Church and State, the fiery Hiitten 
typifies an influential and numerous class, per- 
fectly distinct from either of those of which 
Luther and Erasmus are the most celebrated 
representatives. Heis not purely literary, like 
Erasmus, or purely theological like Luther. 
Knight, author, liberal, Ulrich von Hiitten com- 
bined in himself tendencies, of some of which 
there are no trace in the miner’s son of Eisleben, 
or the polished and peace-loving scholar of Rot 
terdam. He is much more of the fiery innovator 
than was Erasmus, much more of the scholar and 
the politician than Luther. In the sayings and 
doings of this enfant perdu of the German Refor- 
mation there are glimpses of a wider scheme of 
reform than was ever contemplated by Luther 
himself. 

Hiitten’s career began with a revolt against the 
Church, the result of feeling, not as in Luther’s 
case, of reasoning and study. Ulrich von Hiitten, 
the son and heir of a Franconian knight, was 
Lorn on the 21st of April 1488, of a wild rude 
kindred, at the Castle of Steckelberg, some six 
miles from Fulda. Luther was his senior by five 
years, Zwingle by four, Melancthon by nine. 
Sickly and precocious, he was destined for the 
Chureh by his father, a truculent, hard-hearted 
old knight, and at the age of eleven, (just as the 
sixteenth century was being born), the little Ulrich 
was sent to the neighbouring Benedictine abbey 
of Fulda. 
dictines had been celebrated for their furtherance 
of literary culture, but then and there a rigid 
monasticism was overpowering its intellec- 
tualism. Ulrich profited by the latter and 
rejected the former. He begged his parents to 
withdraw him, and when they refused, with 
characteristic audacity, the youth of sixteen ran 
away, and entered the great chaotic world, in 
which to his dying day he was destined to be a 
restless wanderer. 

Not long (says Strauss) after Hiitten fled in 
this fashion from the cloister at Fulda into the 
world, Luther took refuge from the world in the 
cloister at Erfurt. How this antithesis distinguishes 
the nature and the vocation of the twomen! The 
one is determined on intercourse with his kind, the 
other on clearing his account with God. Later, in- 
deed, Luther recognises that he is on the wrong track, 
and abandons the cloister, without, however, being 
able to rid himself of the impress there stamped on 
his fashion of thinking and acting. In spite of all 
the breadth and grandeur of his later working, Luther 
remained a rigidly self-inclosed but stil clerical and 











At Fulda, as elsewhere, the Bene- | 
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thus shackled and obscured personality ; while | heart, moreover, was set on fire by the quarrel 


Hiitten’s is a nature worldly, chivalrous, free, cheer- 
ful even in misfortune, but at the same time unsteady, 
and in its action inconstant. 

We have quoted this passage as the keynote | 
of Strauss’ book. When Hiitten has been con- 
trasted with Luther there remains little to be 
said. To Luther’s personality, it may seem, in 
the eyes of some of our readers, that but imper- 
fect justice is done in this criticism of Strauss’s. 
It is but fair to him, however, to add that in no 
other passage of the book is there the slightest 
depreciation of Luther, and that it is by a con- | 
trast with Erasmus, rather than with Luther, 
that Strauss endeavours to glorify his hero. Very 
possibly, moreover, when first contemplating the 
biography of Hiitten, Strauss was not without | 
a certain arriére-pensée, as the French say. Here 
and there are indications that in depicting the | 
life of this free-lance of the Reformation, the 
author of the celebrated “‘ Leben Jesu” intended | 
to wage covert war against his theological, lite- | 
rary, and political enemies in the Germany of 
1858. But the design, if entertained, was soon | 
abandoned, consciously or unconsciously. A real 
interest in the biography overpowered polemic 
aims. ‘To reduce the results of wide and careful | 
research into a narrow compass was task enough, | 
without perpetual disquisitions on the relations 
of the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. | 
With all his love for Ulrich von Hiitten, it was | 
impossible, too, for Strauss not to see, as he pro- | 
ceeded, the faults of his hero, and the much supe- 
rior sagacity and wisdom of Luther. The bio- 
grapher’s tone is throughout most impartial, as 
well as that of a man struggling to bore a per- 
meable tunnel through Alpine masses of rock 
material. The most orthodox of our readers, 
we can assure them, will find little to 
offend him, in this latest work of the author of | 
that most heterodox book, the “Leben Jesu.” | 
Nor can he refuse his admiration to the skill with | 
which, and despite the absence of anything like | 
rationalism, vivacity, or imaginative warmth, 
Hiitten, his friends and his times are set before 
us; his numerous works analysed and abridged, | 
and their most striking passages excerpted in a 
book of some seven hundred pages only, scant 
limits for the industry and copiousness of modern 
German authorship to work in. 

Hiitten’s subsequent twelve years’ wanderings | 
in Germany and Italy occupy many pages of | 
Strauss’ book, but we must pass lightly over | 
them. At the outset there was no help to be | 
had from his angry father, and only two resources | 
open to him, the patronage ofthe universities and | 
the patronage of the great. The printing-press, | 
indeed, was in full activity at the commencement | 
of the sixteenth century, but literature, pure and 
simple, was not yet a profession. ‘The man who, | 
overflowing with thoughts and feclings that | 
could not be repressed, wished to speak them 
out, was obliged to have some other support for 
his material existence. But to patronage, litera- 
ture and literary fame were a powerful intro- | 
duction, and the love and knowledge of letters | 
which Hiitten had acquired at Fulda helped | 
him to a scanty subsistence. He studied at | 
Erfurt, Cologne, and Frankfort, and gained the | 
affection and good offices of the “ Humanists,” 
the large and growing party which favoured the 
cultivation of classical learning, and despised the 
scholasticism and barren theology of the monks 
and friars. Curious glimpses, in this section of 
the biography, are afforded by Strauss, into the 
German literary society of those old days, bound 
closely together as were its members (though 
scattered through space) by a common love for 
the classics, and a common hatred of the | 
scholastics. Hiitten’s pen was never at rest. His | 
wanderings date themselves by his works. Elegies | 

| 


on friends, querele against foes; poetic essays on 
virtue, nay,even a medieval Gradus ad Parnassum 
founded his literary fame in a country in 
which there was a constant transmission of | 
criticism and intercommunication of literary 
news, despite the absence of a periodical press. 
By degrees Hiitten essayed higher flights, and 
appeared as a political writer in prose and 
verse, perhaps the earliest of any note of 
whom Germany can boast. In a series of | 
poetic diatribes, he exhaled his wrath against 
Duke Ulrich of Wirtemberg, who had | 
cruelly murdered another Hiitten, a near relative 
an event which inspired the poet with a deadly 
hatred of the princely tyrants of Germany, and 
led him to look to the Emperor, the Ritterschaft, 
and the people, as the three great and wholesome 
elements of a German unity, Hiitten’s German 


| contented courtier. 


between the Emperor Maximilian and the Vene- 
tians. His pen was brought to bear on the 
quarrel, and the applause of the Viennese 
rewarded him for his patriotic literature. The 
ever-sick, restless, penniless, friendless little 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired man was fast growing 
to be considered one of the cleverest persons in 
all Germany, when suddenly his fame was 
decupled by the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
After long neglect on the part of his father, the 
latter had at last come to terms with his rebel- 
lious son, and consented to an abandonment of 
the cloister provided Ulrich would become a 
lawyer, and study law in Italy. To this conces- 
sion Hiitten owed two residences in Italy, during 
which he saw, with his own eyes, the corrup- 
tions of the court of Rome, and the vile nature 
of the hierarchy which domineered over honest 
and too obedient Germany. It was during 
his second residence in Italy, in the autumn 
of 1516, that Hiitten received at Bologna 
the first volume of the celebrated letters. 
Reuchlin, many years Hiitten’s senior, and a 
famous Hebrew scholar, had been fiercely attacked 
by the obscurantists because he resisted a pro- 
posal made (ostensibly in the interests of or- 
thodoxy) by a renegade Jew for a general destruc- 
tion of extant Hebrew literature. It was scarcely 
a controversy between the Humanists and the 
obscurantists. Yet the former threw themselves 
into it with zeal; for Reuchlin’s bigoted persecu- 
tors were also their old opponents. Testimonies 
of respect and esteem flowed in upon Reuchlin, 
and were published with the title, Lpistole Illus- 
trium Virorum. Suddenly, it occurred to one of 
the Humanists to enlist the weapons of fun, satire, 
and irony against the foe—the Lpistole Obscuro- 
rum Virorum were the result of the impulse. The 
chief enemies of Reuchlin were made to communi- 
cate to each other their thoughts on the Hebraistic 
controversy and on things in general, in their own 
peculiar dog-latin, and with a copious revelation 
of their choicest absurdities and peculiarities. 
The book took the literary world of those days 
by storm. Invective and violence were familiar 
weapons ; fun and satire were new in controversy. 
Solvuntur risu tabule. The Anti-Reuchlinists were 
laughed out of court. Herder was not, after all, so 


| farwrong. What Don Quixote was to the romances 


of chivalry in Spain, the Apistole Obscurorum 
Virorum proved to be to the begging friars of 
Germany in their crusade against the erudition 
of the Renaissance. Of the second and most 
successful section of the work there is no doubt 
that Hiitten was the principal author. To the 
fame of a first-rate poet and rhetorician was 
added that of a transcendent humorist and wit. 
At once his fortunes were improved. On his 
return from Italy in 1517, Maximilian’s own hand 
decorated him with the laurel-crown, the meed 
of his services as a patriotic and anti-Italian 
writer. ‘The Elector-Archbishop of Mayence 
bestowed on him a lucrative post in his court. 
This ecclesiastical prince was one who tried to 
“ make the best of both worlds,” and to encourage 
the denouncers of flagrant papal abuses, while 
himself secretly aiming at the cardinalate. 
Prosperous in a worldly sense, after a stormy 
and unhappy youth, a less ardent man than 
Hiitten might have dwindled into a well-fed and 
But the fire of his owa soul 
consumed him. He wearied of the forms and 
ceremonial of a court, and his kind-hearted 
though time-serving master parted with his 
services while continuing his salary. Nor could 
Hiitten even now know peaceand quiet. Luther 
was beginning his grand career as a Reformer. 


| At first Hiitten had regarded the phenomenon 


from a purely secular point of view. He had 
taught himself to look at the Romish Church 
and its abuses, much as Voltaire looked at them 


| in the eighteenth century, with scorn and con- 
| tempt, but not with stern and all-defiant repro- 


bation. Present, in the service of his master, 


| at the Diet of Augsburg in 1518, when Luther 


disputed with Cardinal Cajetan, he could see 
nothing in the controversy but that the theolo- 


gians had fallen out among themselves, and his 
heart was full of the talked-of crusade against 
the Turks. 
| and Protestantism, the susceptible, sympathetic, 
ardent Hiitten was irresistibly attracted towards 
| the giant-reformer who seemed to stand alone 
against the world. 
Hiitten became the most zealous of Protestants. 
The rest of his life, as Strauss remarks, is a 
battle against Rome. 
in motion to denounce Popery and the Pope. The 


But as Luther developed his protest 


The merely “humanist” 


His pen was immediately 
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latter revenged himself by issuing an order 
for the transmission of Hiitten in chains to 
Rome, and the bold Ulrich had to look out for 
shelter. 

He found it in the old castle of Ebernburg, at 


the hands of that strange and misunderstood, | 


though celebrated, personage—half-robber-chief- 


tain, half-soldier prince—Franz von Sickingen. | 


Few episodes in any biography are more touching 
than that of Hiitten’s residence at Ebernburg, 
coldly and drily as it is described by the frigid 
and impassive Strauss. Ignorant and illiterate, 
intent only on self-aggrandisement, Franz, like 
Gallio, had cared for none of these things. Ulrich 
taught him to care for them. He read to him 





| but modest reformer. Vague ideas of political 
| ambition began to mingle with aspirations after 
| religious reform in the seething mind of Hiitten. 
| He saw himself and Franz von Sickingen sallying 
| forth, sword in hand, to put down temporal as 
well as religious tyranny in Germany. The 
| power of the commercial classes of the free cities 


| the peasantry, to evolve a new earth, as well as 
the new heaven which Luther preached. 
spread these ideas Hiitten forsook his choice 
Latinity; and in many a dialogue, poem, and 
treatise, expounded them to the public in his 
honest mother-tongue. To Luther himself, the 


Luther’s pamphlets, and expounded to him their | two men, Hiitten and Sickingen, were most inte- 


meaning. 


a sense of the function to be performed by the 


cause, political and religious. Without ceasing 
to be a semi-predatory von Sickingen, Franz | 
became a Protestant and a patriot. He made | 
Martin Bucer his chaplain; he offered a refuge to | 
the persecuted saints of the Reformation, and | 
through Hiitten pressed it, over and over again, on | 

; ng ; 
Luther himself. When Luther made his celebrated | 
appearance before the Diet of Worms, frequent | 
bulletins of how it went with him were despatched | 
to Ebernburg, only ten miles distant, and words of | 
fiery encouragement, alluring promises of temporal | 
aid flowed from Ebernburg to the undismayed ! 


He instructed him in the great prin- | 
ciples of the Reformation; he instilled into him | 
| action never met his approval. 
German Ritterschaft, now that the Emperor (for | 
a Charles V. had succeeded a Maximilian) and | 
princes had alike deserted the people and their | 


resting personages, for whom he felt the liveliest 
and friendliest sympathy. But their plan of 
“ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” was his motto, and the word, 
not the sword, was his weapon. 


latest, most daring attempt, conceived, how- 


ever, in a purely secular spirit and without any | 
admixture of religious aim, is well known to | 
With the discom- | 
fiture and death of Franz, Hiitten’s part was | 
| early times. 
| formation, thanks to Martin Luther, but German 


students of German history. 


played. He had offended the great and powerful ; 
he had alienated his patron; sick, friendless, and 
penniless as in early youth, he sought a refuge 
at Basle. There, in honoured and opulent retire- 
ment, lived Erasmus, the friend and correspondent 
of former years ; 





was to combine with that of the Ritterschaft, | 
and supported by the people of the towns and by | 

| He showed poor Ulrich the cold shoulder. 

To 





The fate of Franz von Sickingen, and of his | 
| the reformer Zwingle, who had befriended him 


the humanist, par excellence, | 


the defeat of the anti-Reuchlinists. sut 
with growing years the scholar, dandled by the 
great, had become cautious, selfish, timid. He 
was astonished by, and indignant at, the Reforma- 
tion. His hope had been that the Church of Rome, if 
mildly remonstrated with, would reform itself, 
and lo! here was uncompromising Lutheranism 
at its gates. He had blamed Luther himself ; 
what could be his sentiments towards Hiitten? 
Sink- 
ing, dying, Hiitten had all the old ardour in him 
yet, and one of his latest works was a hurried 
but powerful invective against Erasmus. The 
latter made haste to reply, but the answer was 
not speedy enough to reach the ear or eye of his 
estranged antagonist. Before it could be pub- 
lished Ulrich von Hiitten was dead. Hunted 
from Basle to Ziirich, and thence to the little 
island of Ufnaa, in the Ziirich-lake, Hiitten died 
miserably in the early autumn of 1523. He was, 
seemingly, only in mid-career, aged thirty-five 
years and four months. “Nihil reliquit,” wrote 


in his later days, “quod ullius sit pretii. Libros 
nullos habuit, suppellectilem nullam—nisi cala- 
mum!” Characteristic exception, significant of 
the history of men of Hiitten’s stamp in those 
Germany has achieved the Re- 


unity and freedom are still, as in Hiitten’s day, a 
dream. No wonder that her writers, from Herder 
to Strauss, betake themselves at intervals to 
studying the life and writings of Ulrich von 


who had laughed over the Epistole and enjoyed ! Hiitten. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


the theory of internal resistance and internal fric- 
tion in fluids, and on the theories of sound and of 
auscultation, Mr. R. Moon endeavours to show 
that when sound is propagated along a cylindri- 
cal tube filled with air, the compression which 
takes place in any element will diminish the 
velocity of the particles of the element, while its 


dilatation will increase the velocity of the particles, | 


and that the amount of acceleration or retarda- 
tion depends on the amount of compression or dila- 
tation in the clement and its density at the time, 


and whether the resistance be taken into account | 


or not, the particles of a wave of condensation or 
compression must move in the same direction, 
which will be that of transmission, while the 


motion of the particles of a wave of rarefaction | 
or dilatation will be contrary to that of transmis- | 


sion. The conclusion that the waves of rarefac- 


tion are transmitted more rapidly than those of 


condensation, is supported by the fact that on ex- | 


plosions of gunpowder the glass in windows 
breaks outwards rather than inwards. 
then suggests that as when sound is produced, 
condensation and rarefaction of air usually occur in 
immediate succession, if both kinds of disturbance 
affected the ear, we should hear double, this is 
practically not the case; if one of the disturbing 
causes is suppressed, it would be the waves of 
condensation, inasmuch as those of rarefaction 
being swifter would strike the more quickly: but 
this question can only be determined by exami- 
nation of the ear itself, from which Mr. Moon 
endeavours to establish the fact that aerial 
rarefactions are alone capable of stimula- 
ting that organ in man. 1. As the tympa- 
num is convex, condensation could only affect the 
air in the cavity by stretching the membrane; 
this would cause an expenditure of force, but 


rarefaction would produce the effect by a simple | 


flexure of the membrane. 2. As the sense of 
hearing is produced by the motion of the fluid in 
the labyrinth, the requisite motion could not be 
produced by a compression of the atmosphere. 
3. The disposition of the muscles of the ear is 
better calculated for regulating impressions pro- 
duced by rarefaction. 4. The existence of the 
Eustachian tube is indispensable to the action of 
the organ on the supposition only that sound is 
occasioned by rarefaction. 


the organ minutely susceptible of certain sounds 
to the exclusion of others, and that although the 
action of these muscles is involuntary, yet that 
by practice a great degree of command may be 
acquired over them, 


Mr. Moon | 


It will of course | 
follow that the exercise of the muscles will render | 


At the last meeting of this season at the Geo- 


Y | logical Society, a communication was read from | 
In a paper read lately at the Royal Society on | 


Lieutenant Godwin Austen “On the Lacustrine 
or Kareéwah Deposits of Kashmir.” In going up 
the Jhelum to Baramula great quantities of 
granitic boulders were observed where the valley 
widens out after having been narrowed by 
gorges. 
thickness of the alluvium, which is sometimes 
200 feet, and were supposed to have been 
originally brought across the valley of Kashmir 


| 
} 
| 


These blocks occur through the whole | 


| from Haramuk by ice, or some other trans- | 


| porting agency; but no traces of fragments 
were found along the supposed line of transport. 


this alluvium or Karéwah formation was purely 
of lacustrine origin, as it was always composed of 


| detritus of local origin according to the nature of | 


the mountains in the back-ground from which 
the materials had been derived. A subsequent 
| journey in the Kashmir Valley, passing the old 
| buried city, confirmed the author’s views as to 
the local origin of the alluvial deposit of the 
| country, which appear to have been the slow 
result of atmospheric agencies operating on this 
very ancient land from the time of its first expo- 
sure until the gradual disintegration of the surface 
had filled up the step-like cavities with local 
lacustrine deposits. The drainage of the country 
has shaped the Karéwah hills out of these sedi- 
ments, and cutting through those deposits has 
cleared out the choked gorges of the Jhelum and 
reduced the waters of the old Kashmir lake to its 
present narrow limits. Hence the buried condi- 
tion of the old city, and other local phenomena, 
may be accounted without recourse to the sup- 
position of successive subsidencies and upheavals 
as had been sometimes advanced. 

The great drainage scheme has at length been 
settled definitively. The Government has placed 
the affair in the hands of the Board of Works, 
and it is understood that Mr. Bazalgette’s plan of 
intercepting sewers will be carried out. 
work is to be completed in five and-a-half years, 
at an estimated cost of 3,000,000/. 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the German 


ART AND ARTISTS 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
On Wednesday, the 21st instant, the Earl Granville 
will lay the first stone of a building about to be 
erected at Stoke-upon-Jrent, in memory of the late 
Mr. Herbert Minton. The proposed building will 
contain accommodation for a school of art, and there 
will also be space for a free library, museum, savings 
bank, or other institutions by which the welfare of 
the working classes can be best promoted. Adjacent 
to the memorial building will be the public baths, to 

which Mr. Minton was a large contributor. 
We understand that a new society for the encou- 
ragement of art is now forming in Yorkshire, based 


: : : | on the principles of the Society of Fine Arts as lately 
In pursuing his survey the author believed that | I E 


estublished in Liverpool. The Yorkshire Society will 
embrace the whole of the county, as regards its mem- 
bers and supporters ; but its head-quarters and annual 
exhibition will be at York. We have been informed 
that the Archbishop of York has placed himself at 
the head of the society. 

Mr. Richmond’s crayon portrait of Mr. Ruskin, 


| exhibited lately in the Royal Academy, has found an 
| engraver in Mr. Hall. 


‘The Wallace Monument Committee have already 
obtained subscriptions to the amount of 4000/., and 


| they are now seeking designs for a monument to the 


Scottish hero on the Abbey Craig, near Stirling. 
It is announced that two pensions, each of 100/. 


| have just been granted by the Crown to the widows 


The | 


Naturalists and Physicians is fixed to be held at | 
Carlsruhe from the 16th to the 22nd of Septem- | 


ber next, under the presidency and direction of 
Messrs. Eisenlohr, Aulic Councillor and Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the Polytechnic School, and 
3olzert, one of the Council of Physicians. It is 
expected that this meeting will take place under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
| the noted philosophers of Germany have an- 


| Bunsen, Argelander, Wohler, 
| tingshausen, &c. 


Nearly all | 


of the late John Hogan and the late Robert Ball. 
The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded 
the following medals :—Vor Inventions.—To Mr. Wm. 
Williams, for his “Machine for cutting and dressing 
stones for building purposes.” The Society's Silver 
Medal.—To Mr. J. W. Wilson, for his ** Combination 
of the tubular gouge, and disc-paring tool for wood- 
shaping machinery.” The Society's Silver Medal. or 
Papers read during the Past Session.—To Dr. J. Forbes 
Watson, for his paper “ On the Composition and 
Relative Value of the Food Grains of India.” The 
Society’s Silver Medal.—To Mr. John Underwood, 
for his paper “‘ On the History and Chemistry of 
Writing, Printing, and Copying Inks, and a new plan 
of taking Manifold Copies of Written and Printed 
Documents.” The Society's Silver Medal.—To Mr. 
J. A. Clarke, for his Essay “ On the application of 
Steam power to the Cultivation of the Soil.” The 
Society’s Silver Medal.—To Mr. William Stones, for 
his paper ‘* On New Zealand and its resources.” The 
Society’s Silver Medal.—To Mr. A. G. Findlay, for 
his paper “ On the Progress of the English Light- 
house System.” The Society's Silver Medal.—To 
Mr. F. R. De la Tréhonnais, for his paper “ On the 
past and present of French Agriculture.” The 
Society’s Silver Medal.—To Professor John Wil- 
son, F.R.S.E., for his paper ‘‘ On Canada: its Produc- 
tions and Resources.” The Society’s Silver Medal. 
On Thursday night the annual conversazione in 


- , : . > aN- | connection with the Architectural Museum was held 
| nounced their intention of attending: Von Liebig, | 


Erman, Dove, Et- | 
| of ladies and gentlemen. 


in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, before a numerous and brilliant assemblage 
The chair was occupied by 
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the Right Hon. the Earl de Grey, K.G., President of 
the Institution. Amongst the gentlemen of the 


architectural profession, and connected with it, pre- | 


sent we noticed—-Professor Donaldson, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P., Mr. Fergusson, Mr. G. G. Scott, Mr. J. 
Clarke, Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.C., Mr. J. K. Colling, 
Mr. Burgess, Mr. Wyatt Papworth. Mr. George God- 
win, Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. Moffat, Mr. Hakewill, 
Mr. Gilbert Hewit, F.S.A., Mr. C. Mayhew, Mr. A. 
Cates, Mr. Penfold, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. Chambers, 
Mr. R. Kerr, &c. &e. A report of the proceedings of 
the institution during the past year was read by Mr. 
Scott, approved of, and adopted. We shall recur to 
the meeting in our next. 

Mr. Skaife, of Blackheath, who has already suc- 
ceeded in photographing a live shell at its fall, has 
now contrived to produce a picture of it at the mo- 
ment of explosion. His letter describing the fact is 
as follows: 

As you did me the favour of inserting my letter on the 
photo-stereo of the exploding 13-inch shell on Woolwich 
Common in the Zimes of the 29th of May last, perhaps the 
following account of a subsequent experiment made by me 
at the same /oca/e may not be uninteresting to your photo- 
graphic readers, On Monday, the 28th ult., at 20 minutes 
past 11 a.m., a 13-inch shell was fired from the mortar bat- 
tery by the 2nd company of the Ist battalion of Royal Artil- 
lery. The shell, weighing 2001bs., was 10 seconds in 
versing the air, and fell within two yards of the flagstaff, 
distant from the battery 600 yards. The enclosed photo- 
stereo (No. 1), taken as the shell emerged above the smoke, 
shows three-eighths of an inch of the projectile’s track com- 
mencing at the distance of eighteen times the shell’s diameter 
above the mortar, and |-inch visual distance above the 
head of the superintending officer in front. But though this 
is, I believe, the first time a mortar shell has ever been 
photographed in its ascending flight sufficiently intense to 
print from, it is not that ** What next?” to which I wish to 
call particular attention, but the likeness of the human 
head which so distinctly dominates in the smoke. This 
phantom does not appear to be the result of chance, for on 
repeating the experiment it is invariably reprodaced at a 
certain phase of the smoke’s expansion. Further, the appa- 
rition is not, nor can it, I believe, be seen by the human eye 
excepting through the medium of photé graphy, which, in 
its highest instantaneity, appears to eternise time, by giving 
at the photographer’s will a series of pictures of things 
which have their birth, marked phases of existence, and 
extinction in a moment (from the 20th to the 20,000th part 
of a second), much too fleeting to be noticed by the naked 
human eye. In short, photography, as exemplified within 
the last fortnight at the Wooiwich mortar b uttery, promises 
to do to epochs of time that which the microscope already 
does to small objects, and the telescope to distant ones. 

A letter from Rome of the 6th instant says:—All 
the journals have spoken of the charge of peculation 
brought against the Marquis Campana, well known 
in Europe tor his arehological labours, and especially 
for his vast collections of ruscan vases, ancient 
statues, pictures of the old masters majolicas, &e. 
Yesterday the Criminal Tri! gave judgment, 
declaring the charge proved, and condemning the 
marquis to twenty years’ hard Jabour in the galleys. 
It moreover directed that the advocate who wrote his 
defence should be suspe 1 fi 

All the 
throwing open the Palais de Justi 
on the Quai des Orfevres, Rue 
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ided for three months. 


‘e on its four fronts, 
t de la Barillerie, Quai 
lel’Horloge, and Rue du Harlay, are now terminated, 





and workmen are busily employed in clearing the | 


round and preparing for the works necessary to com- 
plete the repairs and enlargements of the building. 


'hese works will be carried on with rapidity, 
as considerable inconvenience is now felt in con- 
(ducting the business of the Prefecture, in con- 
sequence of the offices being temporarily removed 


to different private houses in the neighbour- 
hood. All the medallions enclosing portraits of high 
constables of France, marshals, first presidents 
of Parliament, and other uperior dignitaries, which 
ornamented various parts of the old buildings, have 
been carefully preserved and will be replaced in the 
new. In demolishing the cabinet of an old chef de 
bureau, there wer between some wood- 





He wor, 
e discovered 


work two remarkable medallions painted on canvas, | 


in the style of the eighteenth century; one represents 
Justice, and the other Truth. They are in good pre- 
servation. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in addition to numerous 
donations to the Museum of Sovereigns, has just 
presented it with a small casket which belonged to 
St. Louis, and which is ornamented with medallions 
and armorial bearings, and decorated with precious 
Stones at the corners of the lid. It is placed in the 
case which contains the ring, bible, and other objects 
Which belonged to the same king. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Wun antiquaries get a chance of a holiday how 
completely they seem to enjoy it? When their 
learned pursuits take the mild form of pic-nics amid 
old ruins, or banquets in old halls, in company with 
the ladies; who more gay than the “old boys” of 
Somerset-house, and the young graduates from all 
other quarters, who assemble—of course—“ from a 
pure love of science.” How patiently will they all 


listen under the shade of green trees, to the enthusias- 
tic local lecturer, who assiduously endeavours to 
cram them with facts and dates in rapid succession, 
concerning the mouldering walls that demand their 
Teverential attention; and how delightedly will they 





tra- | 


demolitions of buildings necessary for | 


all return home with confused ideas of castles and 
crinoline, museums and muslin—all the more agree- 
able from the pleasantness of the mixture. 

Just such an event came off at the pleasant town 
of Farnham on Tuesday last. Everything was 
favourable—even the weather; it was a day to be 
marked with a white stone, and ended as agreeably 
as it began. So large was the influx of members and 





five hundred persons signed their names in the book 


liberally thrown open by the resident the Lord Bishop 


a great enjoyment it was to ramble over the beautiful 


tress, and look upon the deep moat, now radiant with 
flower-beds, or deliciously inviting with its green- 
sward. There was an elegant repose about this man- 
sion and grounds indicative of a cultivated taste, 
which made the hour of departure regretful to all 
the Bishop's guests. 

Upon the terrace in front of the castle, beneath the 
shade of a group of noble cedars, a temporary stage 
was erected for the use 
brief papers illustrative 
| They were useful to the visitors, and had the advan- 
tage of not being pretentious or prosy. Mr. Flower 
exhibited the curious manuscript diary of Archbishop 


principal events of his stormy life. The handwriting 
was remarkably neat, and the comments he made 


himself to narrate all he felt. 
one, like a small modern account book, lapped, rather 
than bound, in vellum, and fastened with a ribbon 
wrapped round it. The examination of the castle 
and grounds was succeeded by a luncheon in the great 
hall, to which the name of dinner would have been 
more correctly applied by the men of past times, who 
never regaled in these walls so abundantly or so well. 
The suavity and hospitality of the Bishop deserves 
the best thanks of the society. 

A Local Museum, the results of eatherings from all 
quarters, was established in the Boys Natienal 
School, in Castle-street, and included many interest- 





| views contributed by residents in the town and its 
neighbourhood. 
Bishops of Winchester, sculptured in wood, and a 
fine piece of tapestry with the arms of Wolsey, as 
Bishop of Tournay, were exhibited, all of which had 
onee been the decorations of his Palace at Esher 

A large number of charters and deeds of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, connected with the Tollemache 
family, were sent by Mr. Howard. A curious sculp- 
| ture, imalabaster, of Christ arising from the tomb was 
| contributed by Mr. Clutterbuck ; it was valnable for 
| the details of armour upon 


| of Richard Il., when such examples are rare. The 
coins and medals included some local tokens of in- 
terest; and the Greek and Roman contributions were 
in some instances good. Some bronze swords, spears, 
and other implements of the early British era, dis- 
; covered in Wretton Fen, Norfolk, were fine specimens 
| of their class; and aglass urn from the same county, 
was remarkable for its beauty of preservation. 
|encaustic tiles from Chertsey Abbey, which 
| have been engraved and published by Mr. Shaw, 
| were also sent for exhibition, and an hour could not 
be more agreeably spent than in studying the varied 
curiosities in this room. Of course there were, as 
usual, some few things neither curious or really what 
their owners fondly believed them to be; such as the 
nightcap of King Charles I., the helmet of Oliver 
Cromwell (made of leather!), or the watch of 
Henry IV. of France (an enamelled work of the last 
century); but with such contributions local curators 
are always troubled, and when we consider how 
| certain great names are constantly attached to any 
old relic, their task is a difficult one if they attempt 
to undeceive the much-believing owners. 

Waverley Abbey, a ruin, with a few good points 
about it, was visited by the members afterwards. 
It lies in a pleasant park about two miles from Farn- 
ham; and is another instance of the pleasant and 

} picturesque localities so constantly and happily se- 
{| lected by the ‘“‘monks of old,” who seem to have 
| never lost sight of the quiet comforts of this world 
| while preparing themselves for the next. The ugly 
| brick mansion, with its cold, square formality, in 
which the owner cf these ruins is condemned to live, 
contrasts in its perfectness most unfavourably with 
the elegance of a small ruined crypt of the ancient 
building. 





the next day in a tumulus at Wanborough, near 
| Guildford. 
| plough, and scarcely rewarded the labour; but it was 
| of interest to such as had never rifled a primitive 
| English grave. 

The London and Middlesex Archeological Society 


| held its annual general meeting on Thursday last, in | ATIC f 
' merit by Mr. Willing, on the prize organ manufac- 


the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected, and the audi- 


| tors’ report received and confirmed, from which it ap- 


pears that the Society is at present in a prosperous 


Laud, in which that prelate had briefly narrated the | 


visitors, that this may safely be considered as the | 
greatest of the annual congresses of the Surrey | 
Archzxological Society in point of numbers, for nearly | 


kept at the gate of Farnham Castle, which had been | 


of Winchester, for the enjoyment of the visitors. And | 


of the gentlemen who read | 
of Farnham and its castle. | 





condition, although a considerable sum is yet unac- 
counted for by the previous secretary. We are glad 


| to not the success thus far of a society that may be 


made eminently successful to the Metropolis. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

The week has been occupied with benefits; but on 
Monday a very promising young singer (Made- 
moiselle Vaneri) made her appearance at Drury-lane, 
in Lucrezia Borgia. She has a fine capable soprano, 
great freedom and power of expression, and a highly 
sensitive appreciation of the character. Though 


: F . . | totally unknown to London circles she is not so to 
garden which occupies the site of the stern old for- | ; 


those acquainted with the musical theatres of Italy, 
in which country she has carefully studied her art. 
When more used to our stage this fresh young singer 
will become a great acquisition. She made a marked 
impression on her audience, and, doubtless, in the 
ensuing season, weshall have the pleasure of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with her capabilities. 
Despite the ungenial features of the atmosphere on 
Thursday, the 9th inst., at the Crystal Palace, the 
fourth concert of the Royal Italian Opera series was 
fully and fashionably attended. Long before the 
time appointed for commencement the area of the 
central transept presented a gay and animated 
picture. Those who had the misfortune to miss a 
train had to content themselves with a seat so distant 
from the orchestra that, in many instances, subject and 


| song were about as instructive and intelligible as if 


; brief and pithy, sometimes as if he dared not trust | 
The book is an oblong ! 


the listener had been at the extreme boundary of the 
grounds surveying the stern forms of primeval na- 
ture who roamed the world in quest of Adam. The 
vocal corps consisted as usual of operatic stars on 
whose merits it is superfluous to dwell. The critical 
claw can only fasten on the programme, which, with 


| the exception of a duo ‘“‘ut tenore coro,” between 


Grisi and Mario, was adhered to in the following 
order :— 


Part I. 
+ Overture ...... Tl Barbiere di Sivighia ....s.+-svee Rossin 
Duo . Ah si di mali miei (// Tancredi) ... Rossini 


ing objects, not the least of them being various local ! 


} 


A series of shields of arms of the | 


the figures of soldiers | 
surrounding it, and which appeared to be of the time | 


The | 





Madame Didiée and Signor Neri Baraldi 
Romanza...... Agnese la Zitella (Pra Diavolo)..... A 














Signor Gardoni. 
Quartett ...... Un di si Ben (Rigoletto).........+ Ver 
Mesdames Bosio, Didiée, Signori Gz und Graz i 
Morning Prayer—(Zli) .... : % 
y Madame i€e. 
Sestetto Sola, sola (// Don Giovanni) ... Moza 





Mesdames Grisi, Bosio, Marai, and Signori Gardoni 
Polonini, and Zelger. 




















Overture ...... Der Freischutz ......... Wel 
Pant I. 
Overture ...... ZAMPA «...+0 20+ Herold. 
Tala 4 Ah che assorte ... om Venza 
Madame sio 
ee . Eben a te ferisce (Semiramide) . Ross 
Mesdames Grisi and Didiée. 
Song . Good-bye, Sweetheart ......-.cee- Hatton 
Signor Mario. 
ee Da quel i (Lind) ....cccccccerreeeeeeeee DOi 
Mdile. Marai and Signor Gardoni 
een Il Balen (11 Trovatore) ...ccsecceeeseeee Verd 
Signor Graziani. 
Finale ......... Oh ciel teror (/1 Comte Ori)... Rossini 
Mesdames Bosio, Marai, Didiée, S i Gardoni 
Soldi, Tagliafico, and Zel 
CONAMCTOL  ...-..eereer ee . Mr. Costa. 


The instrumental performance with which the con- 
cert opened, exhibited the strength and quality of the 
orchestral force quite as satisfactorily as on any’former 
occasion; the only objection being that incident to 
the place itself, which is too vast an area for musical 
expositions in which the nuances of light and shade 
are matters of no small importance; the magnitude 
of the place dissipates the sound, and except at cer- 


! tain angles, a reverberation which produces confusion, 


is too palpable to need description. As these defects 
appear now to be irremediable, there remains the 
philosophic alternative of enduring them. Among the 
vocalisms, those that seemed to win most were the 
exquisite romanza, “ Aonese,” the Morning Prayer 
from “ Eli,” the valse by Venzano, the last popular 
English song by Hatton, and the favourite aria from // 
Trovatore, “1 Balen.” The valse entrusted to Bosio 
was quite a marvel of its kind, anelaborate specimen of 
musical embroidery. “Good-bye sweetheart” was well 
placed in the programme; to this circumstance, com- 
bined with the favoritism of the singer specially re- 
tained to sing it—although not exactly a R 
may its success be mainly attributable. ‘II Balen,” 
the stock aria of Verdi’s popular opera, gained a 
well-merited encore from Graziani’s smooth and 
effective musical reading of it. With reference to 
the various concerted pieces, one and all fell short of 
anticipation, considering who the artistes were ; the 
fine sestetto “Sola, sola,” and the finale “Oh ciel 
teror,” went for next to nothing. As parts of a 
whole, their severance but dimly discovers the mean- 


eves— 


| ing of the composer, added to which, such concerted 


Some few enthusiasts stayed for a quiet dig on | 


It had been reft of its proportions by the | 


pieces demand the scenic accessories and situations 
for which they were designed. On the whole, the 
audience seemed highly satisfied with the perform- 
ance generally. The heavy rains which had been 
pattering against the glassy walls of the building 
during the whole time of performance, not only pre- 
vented egress, but threw a dull cloak over the sub- 
sequent performances, among which was one of great 


tured by Bevington and Sons. 
M. Charles Hallé gave his final performance of 
classical chamber music on Thursday, the 8th, at 
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Willis’s Rooms. <A greater musical triumph has not | 
been achieved throughout the season; the programme 
represented a string of costly pearls, and the execu- 
tants might fairly challenge the world for superiority. 
The concert opened with Mendelssoln’s trio in C | 
minor (Op. 66), and was performed to perfection; a 
sonata in G minor, composed by Clementi, the | 
greatest pioneer of his age, fell to the lot of M. Hallé, | 
and a more eflicient interpreter of an elaborate work 
might be sought for in vain. Signor Piatti, the 
highly-gifted violoncelloist, played a solo of his own, 
taking for his theme “ L’Abbandono;” it is scarcely 
necessary to state that, in point of style and tone, 
it approached perfection; every difficulty, whether | 
in the shape of thirds, sixths, octaves, full chords, 
arpeggios or staccatos, was vanquished with the 
utmost facility, and passages necessitating constant | 
mutations of position were given with ease, distinct- | 
ness, and irreproachable intonation. A sonata for 
pianoforte and violin in G (Op. 69), by Beethoven, in 
which Mons. Sainton took part, was another highly | 
finished specimen of instrumentation, but the most 
striking feature in the concert was in the performance 
of a concerto for two pianofortes, composed by Mozart, 
and known as the FE flat, in which Miss Arabella 
Goddard took part with M. Hallé. So admirably 
was this gem played, that the most critical ear was 
puzzled at times to tell whether the pianoforte was 
under the dominion of more hands than one, although 
four were perhaps simultaneously plying the magic 
of their art ; so evenly did these two wondrous artisfes 
work together, that a language sprang from ivory and 
finger, declaring the greatness of author and ex- 
pounders too. At the conclusion of this truly brilliant 
affair, which wound up the programme, the audience 
occupying every available iuch of the floor, gave vent | 
to delight in demonstrations of applause of the most 
enthusiastic kind. This gratifying complimentary | 
storin required another appearance to allay. 
but efficient orchestra was in attendance, presided 
over by M. Sainton. 

The Swedish minstrels, consisting of twelve per- | 
formers, habited in their national costume, commenced | 
a series of concerts on Monday at St. James's Hall. 
‘The programme was made up of hunting songs and 
choruses, serenades und melodies, characteristic of the 
land that gave them birth. From careful practice | 
they have attained to great proficiency in intonation. 
There is a strong resemblance to the performance of 
a band of minstrels from the mountain districts of 
the Tyrol, who favoured the town some five or six 
years since. In order to spice the entertainment, | 
M. Eben performed a flute solo, composed of tit-bits | 
from the *Sonnambula,” and Mdlle. Humber on |} 
the violin, repeated the fantasia to which we alluded 
last week. 

Mr. Balfe’s popular opora, ‘ The Bohemian Girl,” 
in its [talian dress, was performed at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, for the first time this season, on Saturday, 
the 10th inst. Alboni condescended to the Queen of 
the Gipsies. As the part was quite unworthy so 
great an artiste as it stood, Mr. Balfe “let in” a 
largo and cabaletta, the former composed expressly, 
the latter an adaptation from “ The Maid of Artois.” | 
With these materials to work upon, Alboni achieved | 
a great vocal triumph. The music was tuneful and 
delivered with the almost unparalleled beauty of 
tone and broad symmetrical phrasing so characteristic 
of the gifted contralto. Many apparently trifling 
points hitherto overlooked were brought out with 
singular prominence and brillianey. Mile. Piccolomini 
undertook the part of Arline with all the ardour for | 
which she has been oftentimes extolled. Signor | 
Guiglini, as Thaddeus, had to repeat the drawing 
room ballad thrice. Belletti was the Count Arnheim, 
and did ample justice to a slow and sombre person- 
axe. <All the popular pieces of “ La Zingara” (the 
Italian name) were redemanded with a zeal as fervent | 
as that which stamped the opera one of lasting 
popularity when Mr. Balfe first launched it on its 
wide voyage. 

A morning concert at Willis’s Rooms, on the 14th. 
attracted a full and fashionable auditory. The chief 
object of the promoters was to introduce Miss Adela 

suckingham, a young aspiring pianist, now under the 
tutelage of the Royal Academy of Music. As usual 
in these cases, the programme was made up to suit 
the varieties of taste. Miss A. Buckingham, well 
advised, did not trust so much to unaided strength as | 
many a debutante has done, with after-regret. Men- 
delssohn’s G minor, the universal subject for climbing 
artists, formed the staple exhibition of the young 
Jady’s pianoforte achievements. Of a work so well 
known as the concerto in G minor, and so unanimously 
accepted as one of the greatest of existing models, it 
would be superfluous to speak. The performer was 
complimented for her ardour and fluency of execu- 
tion, and still more for her manner of entering into | 
the spirit of the music. A strong array of vocalists, 
with popular airs, had the effect of lightening the 
more compact and classical selections. Among these 
the Misses Spiller, Mackemzie, Voorden, &c., with 
Mr. Seguin and others, so well acquitted themselves 
as to receive the honours of a recall. 

The musical arrangements at the Royal Surrey 
Gardens during the past week have not been charac- 
terised by any startling novelty. Classical composi- 
tions for the orchestra have made way for galops, 


| 
| 


A small | 


| elsewhere. 


cannot get their plays acted, ambitious actors out of en- 


| was not large enough or convenient enough, and therefore 


: fresh notice.” 


| a dramatist, and now, for a considerable period, a manager, 


| and an extravaganza at Easter: 
| performers cannot be procured for the purpose of represent- 


| watch for talented additions. 





mazurkas, and the overture to “Joko;” while the 
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vocalists, less ambitious than their predecessors, 
abandon the idea of wrial flights, and deal more with 
that important personage “Simon the Cellarman,” 
or more provokingly still, during these dissolving 
summer nights, fan the imagination with “* The winds 
whistle cold,” and—* Nothing more.” 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

On Saturday last Mr. Buckstone took his benefit, and 
closed the Haymarket Theatre for the season. After 
the performances of the evening, which commenced 
with Murphy’s comedy, ‘“*The Way to Keep Him,” 
Mr. Buckstone stepped forward and said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—In previous addresses on th® 
occasion of my annual benefit I have for five vears appeared 
before you only to thank you and bid you farewell from one 





night to the next; but after this evening the curtain will 
fall for a vacation of seven weeks, for the purpose of repairs | 
and renovations necessary to be done to the theatre, and 
but for which necessity the house should not have closed at | 
all— (cheers and laughter)—although it has been constantly 
open through summer and winter for five years. (Cheers,) | 
Such # long season has never before been known in any 


| London theatre, and as regards the Haymarket I trust it 


may be looked upon as a sign that the drama is not declining 
within these classic walls whatever may be its condition | 
(Cheers.) Indeed, ladics and gentlemen, [ can 
never join in the dreary cry of that decline —for why should | 
1? Taking the present state of the stage generally there is 
no reason for such talk ; for when rhymsters in addresses and 


| old playgoers in newspapers prate of the drama being bank- | 


rupt, the complaint can generally be traced to authors who | 


gagements, or more frequently to that portion of the public | 
which never pays for admission. (Laughter). But what | 
is this state of bankruptcy ? One prosperous manager— 
Mr. Webster—is rebuilding his theatre. ‘he old Adelphi | 


he intends to give you a more commodious and a hand- 
somer house. (Loud cheers.) Is he bankrupt? Mr. 
Charles Kean, at the Princess's, places before you the plays 


| of Shakspere, produced in a manner unknown and un- 

| dreamed of by the Garricks and the Kembles, and his | 
| theatre is nightly filled by admiring andiences. 
| cheers.) Is he 


(Loud 
bankrupt? Are the worthy lessees of 
another thriving theatre, the Olympic, bankrupt ?—(con- 
tinued applause)—and are we bankrupt here? As Brutus | 
says, “I pause for a reply.” (Cheers and laughter.) No, 

ladies and gentlemen, give the p»blic anything good, and | 
that public will come to see it, and in greater numbers than 

it did fifty years ago. During the past season of five | 
years, ladies and gentlemen, I have produced eighteen new 
comedies, many farces and Faster extravayanzas, five panto- 
mimes, with ballets, and the Spanish dancers. Many of 
the comedies have been played for sixty, seventy, and 100 | 
nights, It would be tedious to enumerate them all, and I | 


| will, therefore, only allude, as a sample of what a success | 


ought to be, to “The Unequal Match.” (Cheers.) During these 
tive years we have been so orderly and so peaceable every 
night, that for the whole of the time we have never had 
anything approaching a tumult in the theatre. I but men- 
tion this fact, ladies and gentlemen, that you may know 
what respectable people you all are. (Loud Jaughter.) My 
great predecessor here, George Colman the Younger, has 
said that ** Few men glide through private life without en- 
countering an enemy; but an actor, a manager, and a dra- 
matist, accumulates fresh opponents as often as he courts 
But though, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been for many years (I hope) an actor—(lond cheers)—also 


I think I have reason to be prond, that while I believe the 
number of my enemies to be very small, the number of my | 
friends may be inferred from the numerous and brilliant | 
assemblage of this evening. (Cheers.) Weknow that com- 
petition leads to exertion, and while at school most of ns 
have written in our copybooks, ‘* Emulation is a noble pas- 
sion.” (Laughter.) Of British competition no one ougit to | 


| complain; but our English managers have had to contend | 


against three Italian Operasand one ltaliandramaticcompany. ; 
Whether they have all succeeded Ido not know; but the 
fact that they have existed proves the British public may be | 
enrolled amongst ‘the friends of Italy ”"—(laughter)— 
though, I must say, it is not exactly right that in a wealthy ) 
metropolis like London there should be three Italian operas | 
and not one establishment for the encouragement of the 
English composer and the English singer. (Cheers.) As 
for the future doings at the Haymarket, I can promise you 
many impc rtant novelties—new comedies by Mr. Tom ‘Tay- 
lor, Mr. Bayle Bernard, and other well-tried dramatic 
writers. There will also be a pantomime at Christmas 
and as a better company of | 


ing the standard comedies of England than that now engaged | 
here—(loud cheers)—there will be no material alteration 
in it—althongh I shall certainly be constantly on the | 
I heartily thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for your generous and constant patronage | 
during our long season in this ‘‘The Little Theatre in the 


| Haymarket,” and though it is no longer the “little ” theatre, | 


as in the day of Foote, or at the commencement of the pre- | 
sent century, yet it will, no doubt, be called soto the end of | 
dramatic time; while my ambition will always be to make | 
it the great theatre in the Haymarket—that is, great in your 
estimation. (Cheers.) And now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
bid you farewell until the Ist of September—a day cele- | 
brated in the sporting world, when, instead of bringing | 
down partridges, we shall again assemble here, in the hope | 
of bringing down your applause. (Loud cheers.) 
On Thursday, the ceremonial of laying the first | 
stone of the new Adelphi Theatre was performed by | 
Mr. Webster, who ‘‘ being a free and an accepted ma- | 
son,” may be supposed to be well qualified for such a | 
duty. The hour appointed for the ceremony was | 
1 o'clock, but a delay occurred in consequence of the 
difficulty of placing the stone beneath the wall that | 
still remains entire, and the progress of operations | 


| was eagerly watched, not only by a party of the | 


manager's friends assembled on the spot, but also by 
miscellaneous groups, who occupied the windows of 
the narrow streets adjoining. At last the stone was 
duly adjusted, according to the prescribed forms of 
masonry, and at the same moment success to the new 


' takes with 


theatre was drunk in bumpers of champagne by all 
the spectators, with repeated shouts and the waving 
of many hats. Mr. Webster returned thanks from 
the bottom of the hollow to which his avocation had 
brought him, and the party dispersed through a maze 
of planks and scattered bricks. Beneath the stone 
was placed a box and a bottle containing coins and a 
play-bill of the last performance at the old theatre, 
The plans for the new theatre promise everything 
that can be desired in the way of comfort and accom- 
modation for the audience. Without entering into 
minute particulars, it may be estimated in a general 
way that the establishment will be twice the size of 
that which has just disappeared, and that it will be 
completed by the end of September. Instead of one 
tier of boxes, as hitherto, there will be two; and the 
prices will vary from five shillings to sixpence; the 
former being the fee for admission to the stalls, and 
the latter to the gallery; while the charge to the 
dress circle will be four shillings; the upper boxes, 
three shillings; to the front circle of the pit, two 
shillings; to the back, eighteenpence; aud to the 
gallery stalls, one shilling. A great deal of attention 
has been paid to the construction of her Majesty's 
box, and to all the minor details, in which our 
theatres, as they now exist, are sadly deficient; but 
which in the aggregate, are of so much importance to 
a miscellaneous audience. 

The arrangements for the triennial musical festival 
at Birmingham—the largest of the provincial musical 


| gatherings—are nearlye completed, and August the 


31st and September the Ist, 2nd, and Srd, are the 
days fixed for the meeting. As usual, an engagement 
has been made with the leading vocalists now in 
England. ‘The principal sopranos are Madame Clara 


| Novello, Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe, and Madame 


Castellan; contraltus, Madame Alboni, Miss Dolby, 
and Madame Viardot Garcia; tenors, Signor Tam- 
berlik, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Montem Smith; 
basses, Signor Ronconi, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Bel- 
letti. Mr. Costa goes down to conduct, and 
him a_ strong body of choralists. 
The oratorios to be given on the four morn- 
ings are:—Tuesday (51st of August), Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah ;” Wednesday (1st of September), 
Costa’s “Eli;” Thursday (2nd), Handel's ‘* Mes- 


| siah;” and Friday (3rd), a new oratorio by Leslie 
| entitled *‘ Judith,’ Mendelssohn’s * 


Lauda Sion,” and 
Beethoven's service in C. Evening concerts will be 
given on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. On 
the Tuesday evening will be given Handel's “ Acis 
and Galatea.” On Wednesday evening a cantata by 
Mendelssohn, “ To the Sons of Art;” and on Thurs- 
day the serenata composed by Mr. Costa for the 
Princess Royal’s marriage, besides overtures and 
selections from operas on each evening. ‘There is 
to be what is called a “ full dress” ball on Vriday 
evening to wind up the week’s enjoyments. The 
surplus, if any, goes as usual to the funds of the 
General Hospital at Birmingham, one of the noblest 
philanthropic institutions in the kingdom. 

The actors of the Theatre Francais have quitted 
their own house for the Salle Ventadour, where they 
will play while alterations long since decided upon 
are being carried out in the former establishment. 
“ Tartuffe.” and the ** Malade Imaginaire,” are to be 
played. The Theatre Francais will not, it is said, be 
re-opened until October. 





THE THEATRES. 


Anotuerr theatre has closed since our last — the 
Haymarket—and thus none of the west-end stages, 
with the exception of the Princess’s and the Olympic, 
remain open; and their repetitions preelude notices. 
The Merchant of Venice at the former, and Going to 
the Bad at the latter, being the toujours perdriz, that 
brings them still full houses. 

Nevertheless there is ever something arising in re- 
lation to that great reflex of the world—the drama— 
which serves for observation and reflection, and 
Mr. Buckstone’s benefit and farewell on Saturday 
evening, furnishes quite sufficient in two ways for our 
weekly comments on things theatrical. The comedy 
he revived, and the speech he spoke, each suggest 
much to the frequenter of theatres. Zhe Way to 
Keep Him is one of a class of comedy which can 
hardly be made popular at the present day, because its 
phraseology and manners are sufficiently modern to 
challenge comparison with existing life, and the wit 
and force of character are not sufficient to overcome 
the oddity and queerness of the appearance and con- 
duct of the dramatis persone. Not that the costume 
is now so far from the older fashion, as crinoline and 
hoops come very near each other in effect. Powder 
and coloured coats, with the extraordinary tight 
lower garments, coming only to the knee, make the 
men look like state footmen of the present day, and 
no force of acting can obliterate the comparison. It 
is, however, mainly in language and ideas that the 
total difference is perceived. Set speeches, well- 
turned replies, massive compliments, and a kind of 
lover’s exercise that is gone through, with all the 
stiffness without the smartness of military exercise, 
render the whole thing, except to the inveterate old 
play-goer, or the strict antiquary who is on the watch 
for a wrong kind of buckle or a misdated wig, a very 
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puzzling performance. It is not to be denied that | extinct ; there being but one or two stage writers At the conclusion of the oration there was a meeting 
there is a certain cleverness in the dialogue, which is | who do not draw plot and character, and often dia- | of the college (comitia majora) at which the follow- 
good, as old china is good. It has a design and a | logue, from the Parisian drama, No blame to mana- | ing members of the college were admitted into the 
attern which, in Murphy’s case, is generally well ; gers; only if native talent is the ery let it be uni- | fellowship of this distinguished body :—Dr. Scott, 
worked out. Itis neither the language of life, nor | versal; or abandon it as narrow and untenable. The | Stratton-street, Piccadilly ; Dr. Radcliffe, Henrietta- 
of poetry, but it is not impossible that some set | mention of the prolific Parisian drama brings us up | street, Cavendish-square; Dr. Robinson, Newcastle- 
of human beings might at some time have} to the question; how is it so much more so than our | upon-Tyne; Dr. Bristowe, St. Thomas's street, Bo 
chosen to express themselves after such fashion; | own? Simply because it is paid much better; indeed | rough; Dr. Coote, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park ; Dr. 
as the Euphuists pedantically had a conventional | so well that play-writing is a valuable calling; and | Thompson, Harley-street. ; 
style in Elizabeth’s time, and the learned Jadies in | men instead of seeking novels, periodicals, and news- The series of readings by Mr. Dickens will shortly 
Louis the Fourteenth’s. Admitting it as you admit | papers to exercise their talents, make an earnest study | terminate, and his last appearance in London will be 
foreign utterances or modes, one finds that the five acts | of the drama. Here translation prices are given in- | speedily followed by the commencenent of a provincial 
of this artificial and three hours little world is com- | diseriminately ; in France the author is proportion- | tour. ‘ The Christmas Carol,” “The Boots at the 
plete in itself; and one tinds out also how it came ably paid, and duly honoured. Holly Tree Inn,” and “ Mrs. Gamp,” are announced 
that Mr. Murphy was the foremost dramatist of his | We have no desire to run our amusing and clever | for the last time; and on Thursday week the plain 
time, in the same mauner that we find out how it | friend too hard on a speech made on a_ benefit | tive story of “Little Dombey” will bring these 
was Petitot was the greatest enamalist. Both | night to adoringfriends ; but we bave perceived lately 


admirable entertainments to a close. Those who 
fashious have gone now, but they were the neatest | agrowing mania for speechifying among our managers, | have not already heard Mr. Dickens will doubtless 
and best workmen of their time. and heard them utter many strange dogmas, espe- | avail themselves of these final opportunities. 

To seek to revive them in these days of rather | cially as regards what they term their own art. The first list of subseriptions received to assixt in 
fierce realities is hopeless. The living people who do | Their orations are generslly good hamouredly re- | relieving M. Lamartine from his pecuniary embar- 
dot go to a theatre either to dream or to antiqua- | ceived and passed over; but if they continue they | rassments includes the Duke ef Bedford, 504; the 
rianise, want vivid realities, marvellous possibilities, | must be looked upon as a new sprout from the | Duchess of Sutherland, 251; the Marquis of Lans 
and such a heightened portraiture of existence as | theatrical tree, and be treated accordingly. We re- | downe, 25/.; the Marquis of Clanricarde, 5/.; Lord 
they may at least fancy they mightmingle with. Such | joiced to know what a bumper this excellent actor | Jon Russell, 25/.; Lord Dufferin, 20/.; Lord Stan- 
a drama, it is true, is the mere creature of the hour, | had, and hope he may make many more speeches, | ley, 10/.; Viscount Goderich, 15/. 15s.; the Bishop 
but like summer bonnets, they are not made to wear | and that we may be there to hear them. | of St. David’s, 10/ 10s.; Lady Byron, 102 10s. ; 
orto last. They will be utterly incomprehensible to é the Speaker of the House of Commons, 10/.; Sir EF. 
our grandchildren ; and even abide less the crushing | : Sulwer Lytton, 30/.; Sir Robert Peel, Bart., d0/. ; 
of time than Mr. Murphy's gentie comedy of “ The | LITERARY NEWS | W. M. Thackeray, 10/.; Charles Sartoris, A0/. ; 
Way to Keep Him.” ’ We | George Tomline, M.P., 25.; W. Stirling, M.P., 207. ; 

The most important part of the Haymarket’s Sa- | re | W. Gore Langton, M.P., 107.; Thomson Hankey, 
turday evening performance was the lessee’s speech, | Her Majesty has granted a pension of 50/. per an- | M.P., 5/.; &e. , 
which was concocted on a peculiarly artistic plan. | num to Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, of Manchester, | On Monday and the three following days, Messrs. 

} 
| 
| 





He begins with facts but ends with fictions. The | author of “‘ Rhyme, Romance and Reverie,” and other | Puttick and Simpson disposed of a valuable collection 
fact that the Haymarket Theatre has never been | works. The Manchester Guardian says :—“ For some | of books, made up from the libraries of the late Mrs. 
closed for five years is creditable to the lessee’s tact; | time past Mr. Rogerson has partially lost the use of | Hicks, of Seymour-street, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 
but it has nothing to do with the subject to which | his limbs from rheumatism, so that he is quite inca- | lotte Finch, and Wm. Ayrton, Esq., F.R.S. Among 
he links it, and which he introduces in the Quixotic pacitated from the pursuits of active industry.” | the best lots sold were :—‘ Baines’s History of Lanca 
style—first raising the giant before he overtlhrows | It is stated that Mr. Russell, the special correspon- | shire, with additional plates inserted, 8/.; another 
him. | dent of the 7imes, is compelled to return to England | copy, 6/. 12s. 6d. ; ‘* The New Testament in Coptic,” 
He tells us that some undefined “they” prate of | with as little delay as possible. Mr. Russell had a | MS. on Vellum, in curious old binding, 7/. 17s. td. ; 
the decline of the drama; but we have not met with | narrow escape from being caught by the rebels, | Dr. Gill's ‘“ Exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
this phrase for some years anywhere but in mana- | and he owes his safety entirely to the swiftness of | ment,” 4/. 12s.; ‘* La Bibliothéque Bleu,” sixty-three 
ger’s speeches. That an alteration has taken place in | his horse; but, unluckily, the exposure during the | pieees, 5/. 10s.; Dr. Donne’s Poems, 2/. 9s. ; Richard- 
thestate of the stage, and much for the better, compared | flight brought on a stroke of the sun, the effects of | son’s ‘‘ Reprint of Rare Tracts, illu-trative of the 
with the old modern times, we confess. That we have | which very nearly proved fatal. This occurrence, | History of Northern Counties,” 4/. 7s.; An Italian 
imported a little French vivacity and ingenuity, and } however, though much to be regretted, will enable | MS., entitled ‘* Relazione di quanto é occorso dopo 
that the sermonising plays and the violently absurd | Mr. Russell to draw a true picture of the hardships | la Morte del Sermo Carlo Edoardo, Figlio di Gia- 
farces of the early part of this century, have been | that European soldiers have to underge in India at | como ILI. Re d'Inghilterra, Scozia, Francia, Ibernia, 
entirely got rid of by the pretty burlesque, rapid one- | this period of the year, and will tend more to render | seguita in Roma li 31 Gennaro, 1788,” 2/. 7s. 6d. 
act pieces, and carefully gut up dramas is also to be | people at home alive to the necessity of strong rein- | This is a narrative of the circumstances attendant 
allowed. forcements than all that could be urged in public or | on the death of Charles Edward the Pretender, as 
Mr. Buckstone, carrying his eccentricities into his | private correspondence. | drawn up and preserved in the Archives of Frescati. 
mind as well as into his gestures, triumpbantly The following is a list ef candidates who have re- | This copy was forwarded to his brother, Henry Car- 
asserts the solvency of the four principal London | cently passed the examination for the Degree of | dinal Duke of York; it contains the expressions of 
managers; and we are delighted to hear of their | Bachelor of Laws at the University of London. Ist condolence of the Chancellor (whose seal and signa- 
prosperity, but we cannot accept this pleasing fact as | Division.—Job Bradford, Wesleyan Collegiate Insti- | ture it bears) and the heads of the clergy, to the Car- 
a proof that we have a fine drama, any more than | tution, Taunton; George Charles Bradrick, Merton | dinal as Bishop of Frescati; and Froissart’s “ Cro- 
we can Mr. Holloway’s or Mr. Morrison’s splendid | College, Oxford. 2nd Division.—Edward Gilbert | nycles,” folio, black letter, by Myddylton and Pyn- 
fortunes that medicine has advanced as a science. | Herbert, Spring Hill College; Robert Johnson, | son (1525), 21/ 10s. 
Give, says the comic speaker, the public anything | Queen’s University, Ireland; John Francis Rotton, In a recent address at Dumbarton, Mr. Peter 
good and they will patronise it. Very true; but Tom | New College; John Bird, Taunton, University | Drummond, the projector of the Stirling Tract Enter- 
Thumb, the Christy’s Minstrels, nor even Mr. Albert | College. ” | prise, gave an account of its origin, objects, and 
Smith, are not therefore dramatists, any more than | The late Mr. John Sitakespeare, who died lately at | success. ‘The origin of the Stirling tracts arose from 
the five pantomimes, the ballets, and Spanish | Langley Priory, Leicestershire, and who traces his | the laxity of Sabbath observance which Mr. Drum- 
dances that Mr. Buckstone takes credit for. That | descent from the Bard of Avon, has bequeathed by | mond and others saw prevailing. They were begun 
people will go to a playhouse for many other motives | his will the sum of 2500/. to carry out the work set | in 1848. Ministers were got to write tracts, and old 
than to see a play we have nightly proof; and as | on foot by him during his lifetime (when he gave a| ones were reprinted. Up to the present time 
Sheridan said, ‘1 very much fear they go to be | similar sum in aid of a public subscription), of re- | 22,000,000 have been printed and circulated through- 
{ 








amused.” To make out the usual manager's assertion, | storing the birthplace of Shakspere, at Stratford- | out the kingdom and abroad, and the twenty-third 
the definition of a drama should be anything pre- | on-Avon, to the condition in which it was during the | million is now in the press. 2000, and sometimes as 
sented to an audience in a theatre. , lifetime of the poet. He has also bequeathed a sum | many as 3000, are every morning sent from the esta 

It is exceedingly true at all times that dis- | of 60/. a year in perpetuity, in furtherance of the same | blishment to all parts of the world where the English 


appointed authors, and unemployed actors, as well object. | language is spoken. A large number are printed 
as ungrateful free admissions are uncompromising We (Dubiin Freeman's Journal) regret to learn that | in Gaelic, Welsh, French, Swedish, and other lan 


and harsh critics; but we cannot quite consent to | letters have been received in town announcing that | guages. The subjects treated of have reference to all 
consider a Hazlitt or a Coleridge wrong, who thought | Mr. Duffy bas been dangerously indisposed at the | the prevailing forms of vice and religious error, and 
the Roman plays of Shakspere something superior departure of the last mail from Melbourne. also what many consider, if not productive of good, 
to modern melodrama. We ourselves have bad taste As a specimen of official orthography a handsome | at least innocent pastimes, as theatres, dancing, 
enough to prefer ‘“‘As You Like it’’ to ‘‘Going to | zine plate, with beautifully coloured letters, has novels, &c. The British Messenger, a monthly 
the Bad;” and “Twelfth Night” to “An Unequal | recently been placed over one of the receiving boxes | periodical, was started in 1853 with 3000 a month, 
Match.” Not that we would contrast one class of | at the ‘Charing-cross branch of the General Post- | and the number now printed monthly is 130,000, the 
drama with another, but it is the manager who does so. | office, informing those whom the information may | weight of which amounts to 3 tons 12 cwt. From 

That the drama is a totally different thing from | concern, that that is the place for letters intended for | 25,000 to 30,000 of these are distributed gratui- 
what it was two hundred years since; that it has a | delivery in the “ Surburban districts.” tously. The Gospel Trumpet, another periodical, 
different office in society; that it is no longer the The Court Journal states that Prince Alfred will | numbers for the month 100,000, from 25,000 to 
vebicle of morals and politics; that it no longer per- | accompany the Queen and Prince Consort, and re- | 30,000 of which are disposed of gratuitously. The 
forms the part of advocate of social progression, nor | main at Bonn to pursue his studies. As the future Sabbath School Messenger amounts to about 11,000 a 
isan implement in the hands of philosophers and | destiny of this prince is probably the Dukedom of | month. The printing of these different publications 
poets is acknowledged; and, in this sense, it has cer- | Saxe Coburg and Gotha, it is not surprising that | is done in Stirling, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, the 
tainly declined from being an important engine to a | his parents should prefer that he should have a Ger- | cost of which is from 4002. to 5002 a month; and the 
pleasant pastime. But we do not know that it is | man education. It should also be recollected that the | weight of all the publications each month is above 
exactly logical to class him who says so with disap- | Prince Consort himself was educated at Bonn, and it | five tons. The entire outlay up to the 12th of June 


| 


pointed authors and actors, and ungrateful order- | is not unnatural that he should wish one of his own | this year was 9171/, the donations received 6692, 
takers. sons to have the same alma mater. It isto be hoped, | and the deficit is about 2400/. 
But it is not the large class of the educated world | however, that our own universities will not be entirely | It appears that the system of criticising by the 


which alone falls into this error. The worthy | passed over in the education of the royal family, and | sword anything which gives offence, now prey alent 
manager himself thinks it is a patriotic duty to fre- | that one of the princes of the blood will sooner or | in the French army, is not confined to the sous-lieute- 
quent an English theatre; and he throws out rather | later matriculate either at Oxford or Cambridge. nants, but even finds favour in the family of the 
an ugly taunt at the noble British public which at-| Tbe annual oration in honour of the great Harvey | Emperor himself. ‘‘ We have received,” says the 
tends Italian operas, and significantly names such, | was delivered in the noble library of the Royal Col- | Jndependonce of Brussels, “the following letter from 
| 


“Friends of Jtaly.” He, indeed, masks his vehemence | lege of Physicians, on Saturday afternoon, by Dr. | Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, dated Auteuil, 
on this point under a generous indignation for the | Wood, one of the fellows of the college. In spite of the | 9th:—‘I communicated to you my letter to General 
neglect of English music. But he himself would not } unfavourable state of the weather there was a good | de Fleischmann, begging you to insert it in the /nde- 
take British brandy when he could get French. } attendance of professional and scientific gentlemen, | pendance, of which 1 am one of the oldest subscribers. 

There is one important point which the wary | including a considerable number of the fellows and | [ should have been very grateful to you for that inser 
Manager no way touched upon, and that is the en- | members of the college, the chair being occupied by | tion. Your Paris letter of to-day speaks in very incor- 
couragement of the British dramatist ; a species almost | the president, Dr. Mayo. rect terms of my communication to M. de Fleischmann. 
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The book written by that German officer does not 


contain any letter from King Joseph insulting to his | 


brother Lucien; but it attributes to Jozeph remarks 
absurd in themselves and insulting to Lucien. It is, 
moreover, filled with calumnies both against my father 
and against other members of my family. My letter, 
as you must have been able to judge, is one of those 
which require a serious reparation,and I insist that you 
publish it. I moreover rely on your impartiality to 
grant me at least the insertion of this letter, which is 


a rectification of a passage in your Paris correspond- | 


ence.—Accept, &c. Pierre NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.’ 

The letter of the Priuce to General Fleischmann is 

neither more nor less than a challenge; it calls hima 

propagator of slander and falsehood, and reminds him 
that he wears a sword.” 





OBITUARY. 


Key, Sin Joun, Bart., Chamberlain of the City of London, 
died on Thursday morning at his villa at Streatham, at 2 
o'clock. Death was caused by an attack of gout, from 
which Sir John had been suffering for some days, although | 
it was not till Wednesday that fears were entertained of 
a fatal termination. Sir John Key first entered the cor- 
poration as alderman iu 1823, being elected in that year 
for Langbourn Ward. In 1824 he served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and attained the mayor- 
alty in 1830. At that time the public attention was riveted 
upon the question of Parliamentary Reform, and Sir John 
being one of the leading supporters of a Reform Bill in 
the city, was elected to the mayoralty also in 1831, con- 
trary to the usual practice, as an expression in favour of 
reform upon the part of the city. In 1853 the office of city 
chamberlain becoming vacant by the death of Mr. Brown, 
Sir J. Key became a candidate for the office, throwing up 
is aldermanic gown to enable him to do so, and, after 
a contest of seven days, during which he polled 6,095, he 
was elected by a majority of 275 over Mr. Scott. SirJohn 
was highly and deservedly respected by his colleagues in 
the corporation, and a wide circle of private friends. The 
office of chamberlain being, by his death, again vacant, 
will no doubt give rise to a new anc 
emoluments attached amount to 2500/. per annum. 

BoussLanb, M. Aime, a celebrated French naturalist, died at 
St. Borja, near Monte Video, in the latter end of May, at 

ge of 85 years. M. 
He was the son of a physician, and was brought 


7 
up to his father’s profession, but the political events of the | 
He made | 


early republic compelled him to enter the navy. 
a long cruise as a naval surgeon, but took the carliest 
opportunity of returning to Paris to pursue his studies. 

There at the house of M. Corvisart, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a young German of about his own age, who after- 
wards became known to the world as the celebrated Alex- 
ander de Humboldt. These young men became intimate 


accompanied him, During this journey M. Boussland col- 
lected and classed upwards of 6000 plants, which were 
then unknown to botanical writers. On 
France he presented his collection to the Museum of 
Natural History, and received the thanks of Napoleon L., 
who granted him a pension. The Empress Josephine 
was very fond of Boussland; she made him her 
factor at Malmaison, and often sowed in her garden 
there flower seeds which he had brought from the 
tropics. After the abdication at Fontainebleau, M. 
Boussland urged the Emperor to retire to Mexico to 
observe events. A few wecks after tendering this fruitless 
advice, he sat by the deathbed of Josephine, and heard 
her last words. Her death and the detinitive fall of the 
empire leaving him nothing to desire in France, he 
returned to South America, and became a professor of 
natural history at Buenos Ayres. Subsequently he tra- 
velled across the Pampas, the provinces of Santa Fé, 
Chaco, and Bolivia, and penetrated to the foot of the 
Andes. Being there taken for a spy, he was arrested by 
the governor of Paraguay, and was detained a prisoner 
for eight years, till 1829. On his release he directed his 
steps towards the Brazils, and settled at San Borja, where, 
in a charming but humble retreat, surrounded by orange 
groves and European shrubs, he remained to the day of 
his death, 
who visited him. 
[PRAMPTON’S PILL of 
Price 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for purifying the blood, 
so very essential for the foundation of good health, 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowel Two or three 
doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of 
the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and re- 
newed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accoimpanying each box. For 
FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
ructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affee- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by Prout 
and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Vendors of Medic ine. 


— . + 
TNHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDRE N, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS —ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is 
ivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 
Soups 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
€ esti mation as the purest tarine of the oat, and as the best and 
nost valuable prep aration for making a pure and delicate 
el, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of genera] use = 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 
Prepared only bythe Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London 
old by all respectable Grocers, 
Town and Country, in Packets of 
Canisters, at 2s, 5s., and 10s, each 


HEALTH.— 


ls. 1). and 2s, 9d. P r box.—This excellent family 


and cor- 


obst 


Druggists, and others in 
6d, and,ls.; and Family 


lively contest, as the | 


Boussland was born at Rochelle | 


his return to | 


receiving with pleasure all French travellers | 


acknowledged to stand un- | 


| H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—Far below the eruptions, boils, sores, and other 
excrescences that disfigure the surface of the body, lies the 
acrid and corrosive poison which sustains and ravates 
; them. This virus which usually lurks in the larg ] 
| springing from the great internal organs, can ouly be 
lowed to its hidden recesses by a preparation like Holloway’s 
Oiutment, whose penetrating properties are irresistible. 
Having reached the poison, its chemical action immediately 
destroys or neutralizes it. It acts with equal speed and safety, 
andits cures are radical. The Pills, froin ‘their purifying 
upon the blood, + a material help in such cases.—Sold by 
all Medicine \ s throughout the world, and at Professor 
lOLLowAaY's E hments, 244, Strand, London. 


PPRENCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, Kne e-caps, Stocks, Belts, &c., as manufactured 
| by SPARKS and SON, 
| of the surg ical. professi 
| tor giving ex veal ond : 
are applied, 
suffering 


y articles ever invented 
all cases to which they 


n to be the on] 
rfect support it 


from varicose 
ropsical affections ; and also fi 


| 

| 

| « r relieving weakness of the 
| limbs, &c.—Printed ‘directions for 
| 


measurements, with full 
prices, sent post free. 
and night use,—Address Sp ARKS and Son, 
Patent Surgical Bandag Conduit- 
gent-street, London. 


Qik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 

\ AMPHOR. — This CARBONATED SOLUTION of 
CAMPHOR and MAGNESIA invigorates without 

| the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, compos 


particulars and 
Urinals for day 
Truss and 
street, Re 


| the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to | 


Nauseous remedies, such as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 
Colchicum, &c., 


this Fluid ¢ 


amphor, which corrects acidity, and enables reme- 


dies to be retained when the stomach is irritable or weak. To | 
Australia this restora- | 


| the wearied Miners of California and 

tive cordial is invaluable, 

or cold, without the 

exciting stimulants. 

the world, derive instant advantage from this safe restorative, 
| which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains strer neth 
} and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole 
consignee, Messrs. WILLIAM BAILEY and Son, of ‘Volver- 
hampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists and medical 
agents throughout the word, in bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s, 
each. with directions for use. Also, 

SIR J AMES MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
at ls., 2: ., 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

The AC IDU LATED SYRUP, in bottles 2s. each. 


SP ECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING. 


—DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albermarle-street, 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Organic 
Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful sinall newly-invented 
instrument tor deafness, entirely different from a 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting, 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear 
distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the unpleasant 
sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and 
it affords all the 


because it opens the pores after wet 
danger resulting from ardent spirits, or 


in bottles 


age to read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect 
distinctness.—Messrs. S. and B. SoLom ONS, 0} pticians and oecu- 


lists, have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest trans- | 


parent power. The valuable advantage derived from 
invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute occupation—can see with these 
lenses Of a much less magnifying power—and they do not 
require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects of fur- 
ther powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
| Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses, 
; to know the distanc possessing such extraordinary pow 8, 
that some, from 53 inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a very 
powerful small wi ais teoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
| discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
pie an Albermarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
otel, 


TERVOUSNESS, -EPILE 
a HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGE STION, DYSPEPSIA, 
&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result of aloi 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
head aifections, indig: — relaxation, debility, &ec., and in- 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICI iN lew diseases are more prevalent, 
| less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands “sg invalids, whose pro- 
longed suffe s have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their positic while in most immediate cause 
of those comp laints remains unknown to them, and any treat- 
ment, in the absence of this Knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary reso. “ces Prove abortive, 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being thereby ny yught to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, 
vous and hypochondriacal inv: 


ner 
this 


EPSY, “MIN 1D and 


cases ‘eh 


ilid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The — — be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGr, 10, Brooke-street, 
Holborn-bars London. 
RUPTI gr ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen: 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 
HERNIA. The 
effects, is here avoided : 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOU -MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, London. 
Postage, Is. 


228, Piccadilly, 
A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Double Truss, d., , and 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 5 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made pa able to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-oftice, Piccadill 

;| Eve STIC STOCKINGS, I KNEE CAPS, 
4 —The material of which these 
Faculty as being peculiarly EL 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giv 
and permanent support in all cases of 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 

| &c. It is porons, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 

| drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each. Postage, 6d. 


| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 


mended | ASTIC and 
ing efficient 
WEAKNESS and 


228, Piccadilly. Londou 


effect | 


TIO the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED, 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of Frang 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem. 
ber of the Medical Societies s Rouen and Peru, &e.), 2 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to issue, on 
receipt of six stamps, ‘* The Guide to Self-cure. : 
“The first man of the day in these complaints. 
Review, July 1856. 
For Qualifications, 
4 CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, iy 
proving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will complet 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic a 


*—Medica 


vide diplomas and the Medical Director 





are allowed by the leading members | 


and are especially recommended to all persons | 
or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and | 


Makers of Improved | 


can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of | 


Miners and Mariners, in every part of | 


healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free fi 
dryness, &e., it from every humour, pi le, or erupt 
and by continuing its us rt time the sk 

100th, and she complexio 


become and continu ft and sir 
beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. gd 


perfectly clear and 
qy all medicine vendors and pertumers, 


t AIR DYE, &c. —248, High Holborn 
(opposite Day and Martin’s).—ALEX. ROSS’s HAIi: 
DYE produces perfect Colours with little trouble of applic 
tion. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd. and 10s, Gd; sent free, in blan} 
wrappers, for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross’s HAIR DESTROYER, or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous Hair from the face or hands 
without injury to the skin, 3s, 6d., and 10s 6d. (free, in 
blank wrappers, for 50 stamps).—A. R.’s CURLING FLu 
saves the trouble of using curl papers, or irons, for imr 


clear 


only a sh 


5s. 6d. 


| diately it is applied to Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair, a t 


curl is obtained; se o in blank wri enna for 54 stamps. 


R.’s Wigs, 12. 10s. 


[2 YOU W ANI LUXI RIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. : ‘ se MISS COUPELLE's 
CRINUTRIAR, which i i produce Whiskers 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, ‘ restore the Hai 

baldness from whatever prevent its falling off 
stren the n Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in a 
its st s. If used inthe nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cor 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
- a have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success 
Dr, Walsh.—‘* T have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it.” Mr Jones.—* My hair is quite re 
stored,’ E. q.—** After sins years’ baldness, its 


effects are mira ‘ul W. Mahon. 

(Xow THYSELF.—MARIE 
PELLE continues her 

tions of character from an examination of the handwritir 


of individuals, in a style never before attempted in Englani 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or thos 


cause, 


~ COU- 


vivid and interesting deline 





ll others, to | 


| calculated to be usef 
} racter is remarkably 


) assistance that possibly could be desired. THE | 

Eyves.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced | 
friends, and when M. de Humboldt undertook his expedition | 
to the equinoctial regions of the new world, M. Boussland | 


of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their writing, stating 
sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupell 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will 1 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other thi 
ul through life.—From F. N. “T cons 
your skill surprising.”—C. 8. “ Yo we a scription of her cha 
correct.”"-—H, * Your sketch of 1 
character is marvellously correct LW Miss F amma say 
the character you sent me is a true one.” —V . * You have 
described him very accurately. 


- ArT 
KNOW THYSELF.—KATE 
continues with immense suc 
and useful delineations of character from an examination ‘ 
the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, 
and which cannot be imitated by the ignorant pretenders w 
profe ss to have a knowledge of the science. Persons desirous 
of knowing their true character, or that of any friend in whon 
they may be interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, or supposed age, with 14 penny postage- 
stamps, to Miss Russe.1, 14, Artington-street, Morningt 
crescent, London, and they will receive in a day or two a fu 
and minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affec- 
tions, &c., of the writer, with many other things hithert 
unsuspected, calculated to guide them through life. Test 
monials:—From 58. P., “Many thanks for your truthful por 
trait.” BR. , “I fear his chi “ap ter is too truly as you s 
freely describe it.” W. B., “Your long letter, thoug h vel 
flattering my friends say is amazingly correct. A. D 
“Mamma s: ays the charac ter you gave me is very just, 
not too good.”” Rev. H. F., “My faith in graphiology is cor 
firmed; your success is extraordinary.”” B. W., “I 
glad your opinion of her character coincides with m 
own, 


VALUABL ) REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED 


RUSSELL 





the | 


and to point out tothener- | 


Dire 7 . ss aah 
[)*. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is cor 
dently recommended to the public 
wounds of every description, a cert 
Legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples on 
Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore eads, Sore Breasts 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, Sold in Pots at 
Is. 1jd., and 2s. 9d., 11s. and 22s. each. Also his 
PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience tobe, without exceptic! 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded f 
purifving the blood, and assisting nature in all her operati 
Hence they are ee in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. Th 
form a mild and superior Family Ape rient, that may be take 
at all times without erny ment or change of diet. Sold 
boxes at ls. 14d., 28, 9d., 4s, 6d., Lis., and 22s,—Sold wholesilt 
by the Pr habe wo seach and Barnicott, at their Dispensi 
Bridport: by the London Houses. Ketail by all respecta 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 
Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above nam¢ 
possibly be genu ine unless “ Beach and Barnicott, late 1) 


is an unfailing remedy f 
cure for U Ic 





use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
a soft bandage being worn round the | 


are made is recom- 


Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government St 
aftixed to each package. 


r YRIESEMAR.—Protected by Loyal Letters 
Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Eco 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Lnperial Coliege of Medi 
Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sp 
matorrheea, and e xhaustion of the system. Triesemar, N 
effectually, inthe short space of three days, completely 
eutirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which caps 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of t 
health of a vast portion of the population. — Tri 
No. 3, is the great Continental remedy 
| class of disorders which, unfortunately, the 
physician treats with mercury, » inevitable destr 
of the patient's constitution, ich all the sarsapa 
| the world cannot remove. ‘Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, an 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating 
They may lie on the toilet-table w ithout the 
pected. —Sold in tin cases, price aia, or four cases in on 
which saves lls.; and in 5/. whereby ther 
saving ot 1/. 12s., divided into separ: ite doses, as ad 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold 
Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 
liam-street; G. F. Warts, 17, Strand; Prout, 
HAnNAY, 63, Oxford-street ; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street. 
don; R. H. IncHAM, Market-street, Manchester; and PowL! 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
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G ALENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAU L$ 





FIN STARCH SHE EVE 


UBold i by all Chandlers, Grocers, & 


“USED, 


fr 
ae, 
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YORT and SHERRY, 24s. per dozen.— 
H. R. WILLIAMS confidently recommends his SOt rH 
AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY at 24s. per dozen as goo 
honest wine. They are perfectly pure and entirely fr from 
acidity. 





South African Sherry, 20s. per dozen. 
South African Port, 20s. per dozen. 
Superior qualitic .. per dozen. 

H. R. WILLIAMs, Imp orter, 112, Bishopsgate-street Within, 

two doors from the Flower Pot. 

Extract from a private letter.—** Having used these wines at 
the Cape, L am able to state tl 
and good. Of their wholes someness and real goodness I can 
— with certainty, having used them for upwards of fifteen 





be 




















WINE no longer an E xpens sive L UXUEY 
Our very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADE 
of which we hold an extensive sto k, are now in br si 1 it 
condition, at TWENTY SHI'LLINGS PER DOZEN. Be 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for 
12stamps. Delivered free to ) any London Railway Terminus 
Terms, cash, or approved reference prior to delivery. 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I! 
no doubt of its being far more wholesome than the ar 
mixtures too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“ Hy. Letuesy, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on applicution.— 
Brandy, 15s. per VELLER and HuGHEs, Wholesale 
Wine and Spirit Crutched-friars, Mark-lane, 
E.C. 

















S* TOVES, KITCHEN- RANGES, 
h FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, of the best quality only, 
and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sold 
by F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland - street, 
Oxford-street, WwW. Improv d Grates for Bedrooms and Office s, 
with reg g dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 
from . each. Ditto, with porcelain sides of two or 
three colours and of elegant designs, from 32s. to 70s. each. 
An attempt is now made to introduce porcelain to grates for 
use in bedrooms, sitting-rooms, &c., the prices not exceed 
those of common register grates. The use of porcelain for 
this purpose is recommended from its cleanliness 
reflecting power, and beauty. Smoke-Consuming Grates 
from 50s, each. Also, 
[yPW ARDS'S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
4 KITCHEN RANGE.—A perfect Cooking Apparatus, 
ensuring the operations of cooking being conducted with 
cleanliness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects a 
saving of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually 
cures any smoky chimney, and obviates the expense ot 
chimney swee} It is the only Range for which the First 
Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
may be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co,’s 
Showrooms. Illustrated prospectuses for 1 
Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers. 
T° CLERGYMEN who wish to obtain, at 
half the usual om, Gowns, Cassocks, St 


should try J. WiLLI AMS, Clerical Ta 
Brydg es-stre t, Covent-garden. 
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.—General 






Clothing, &e., 


Robe Maker. 








Staff Gow soeee £2 08. Od. | B. A. Hood ...... £0 158. Od. 
sg - assock ... £1 5s. Od. | Literate Hood... £0 7s. 6d 
W. begs to state that he is the Sole Inventor of t Self- 


Suy iiporting Gown, which is so constructed to fix the Gown 
irmly on the shoulder without the aid of strings 








rE SUITS at 47s., 50s., 

60s.. and 68s, are made to order from SCOTCH 
HEATHER and CHEVIOT ‘DS and ANGOLAS, all 
wool, and thoroughly shrunh > BENJAMIN, Merchant 
ind Family Tailor Regent-street, W., and are adapted for 
eitber Shooting, the Promenade, the Seaside, or for 
Continental Touring 

N.B. perfect fit gu 


ty Y DE aNHA M SU IT, enue te for 43s. 6d., 

Tr users, 17s. 6. \ om ing Coat, 17s. 6d. ; 
s. 6d. The Coat tbl r faney Melton 
cloth; the Trousers and Waist natch, of the best light 


West of England woollen at nd wool and silk clothis. 




















GYDENIIAM SC HOL ARS SUIT, com- | 





plete fi o match, 
of the best W 


terns if preferred. Selecti 

QYDE NHAM SUMMER OVER OAT, 
of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., gracefully adjusted to the 

figure and finishe «1 in a superior manner. 


wy DENHAM ALPACA OVERCOAT 
h 12s. 6d... light, pleasant and aby 


rviceable for summer wear, 
and made with a degree of car to unprecedented in the 
trade,—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


ite-hill. 
Pu 2} NEW CHANC E R Y SU iT complete 


3, or the Trousers 16s This novel 
legant is pronounced unequalled for 
lounge; produced in Scotch and other wooll« 
Inost approved patterns. Patterns, with direc 
measurement, sent post-free on application to th 
PuiLires and Samson, Merchant Tailors 
Trouser Makers, 4), High Holbo rm, opposite Chancery-lane. 





Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers all 
( , or in di rent pat- 
1 upwards of 1000 patterns 































(Tue Guinea W ate rpro sf Sleeve Gee i 


dress and frock 
; trousers, one 


in every 
from two to thre 
A good fit gua 
Waistcoats is rey 
moderate prices.- 
opposite Chancery-lane. 
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AWR BNC kK HYAM, MERC HANT 

4 CLOTHIER and MANUFACTURER, 36, GRACE- 
CHURCH-STREI oT, City, London, solicits public attention to 
the immense variety in style and pattern of Men and Youth's 

Clothing, mawufactured by him expressly for the present 
season. The system of business pursued is to charge one uni- 
form and low per centage of protit, to ens ure to the customer a 
garment warranted for strength and durability, combined 
with a fashi > and gentler anly stvle. 

THE READY-MADE E 
extent and variety of its stock, con description 
of gentlemen's, youths’, and boys the saving 
effected renders it in tant and ent it to great consider- 
ation in large fa 

THE ORDER E D DE PARTMENT offers also peculiar ad- 
vantages, the artistes being men of celebrity and the material 
the best. ; 

CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL men are specially in- 
Vited. The L lac k and mixture cloths being of a fast dye, and 
Warranted for durability An ordered suit of black for : 























also the celebrated 17s. TROUSERS in great variety 


LAWKENCE Hyam, Merchant Clothier and M inufacturer, 
36, GRACECHUECH-STREET, City, London. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


NOTICE. 
‘PRIVATE JOURNAL of the MARQUIS of HASTINGS, K.G., 


AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 


EDITED by his DAUGHTER, the MARCHIONESS of BUTE. 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


vols. post 8vo., price 21s., cloth lettere 





vers, Conduit-street, Hanover-squar 
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ary be anes applic ition to the Surgeon of the 





“SMERISM.—Mr. 


ATTEND PATIENTS. 
L Miss Ellen Dawson, 


CONSULTATIONS for 





PARSON'S W vASU HE S.— Excellence of 

























































TO NERVOUS AND RHEU) 


£10,0( JO | ( 


AM AG Bs S .—On the 16th 
























¢TMENT is celebrated for the | 























its town sod comity. 


Just publi , price 1s. (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 
[ )EBILE and NERVOUSNESS: a 
ynplete Essay on the re ise of these distressing 
f the use of the en - 
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scope in dete by scient examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its oce ce, the syimpt ms which 
indicate its presence, and the mean be adopted for ifs cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D ford-square, 









don. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane. und from the 
Author, wh y be consulte from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8 


Q HOW ER and all DOMESTIC BATHS.— 


An extensive and complete stock. The best manufacture 











and lowest s. DEANE and Co.'s PAMPHLET on 
BATHS and BATHING may be had GRATUITOUSLY on 
application and post fre« It contains engravings, with pric 

of Shower, Hi md ev d riptic 
Bath for far of iinproved constru I 
Patent Gas t, and ecoi i I - 
mates given I 3.—DEA ind ¢ 

ing to the Monument), London Bridge, Establishe D. 13 


H ‘ ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED 










STRONG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is tl s d to 
the Publ i, 
colour, Mm ’ n 
leaves to be ) 
the consun I ) 
| States of ve l 
with Prussia i s not in- 
tensely dark ;” us ed 

| Price 3s. Sd.. 48.. § gents :—Purs- 
se 78, ¢ l et, 566, Oxtord- 
stre et. a . Phros morte mn-stree St Paul's 


churchyard; Dodson, 98, Blac t. Borough Sold 


in Packets by Hornran’s Agents i parts of the kingdom 


PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WIL LIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted é \TE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, B ths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 








7 73 ea h 
Pure Colza Oil.. . oa ZL per ilion 
TE au RNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
rgest assorti nt TEA URNS 
ae Sa te oor AE cei A RURTON’S, 
from 


CY TL E RY, WARRANTED.—The most 


| assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the worl 
N SALE at WILLI 








l a s ON .) AM Ss. BURTON'S 

t st en tive onlv because ¢ the largene 
ft sales ’ i table k ex th hil 
$ s. ¢ 1 less te I ] if to 

6d. 1 OZ carve { i. per | 
‘ = | S, r os 7) n 
le knives, 7s per dozen < ‘ ? : 
\ d-hand I ves and ( ‘ 

( Is mn 1s » J largest st s f 
plate s ert k lives and forks, in cases and otherwise, of 





W ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
Pl Ul 


Poe BOnnet G TRONMONGERY CATALOG 
b st. It < ¢ < 





I shettiel« 
] I) Covers 
and Mar eces 
Ki Letiles 
rea I W are 
I Hangings, 
‘ 1 large yw 
Rooms 

Ox I-street reet: and 





AN ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 








0) Copies of a Medical k tobe g -A 
Clergyman of the Church of Er nd, having been cured of 
rervous debilit sof memor tion lot} 
ul mms, is earnestly desirous of his suf 

men the means wher his re is 8 

1 fe 1 la kK 

the necess t j 
. 1 ( " e, B Mid 





LONDON SEASON.—The exube- 














e of the fe s S ! s 
utl te ya ge u t ga ‘ 
vis vd t reas n to 
Toilet. It is on thes is t 
AND'S P sO» ISIT! ( 
nerat t ind th 
t } is 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is a de tfully fr ant 
and ¢ sparent preparation - the hair. ai 
t ind | tiff yond all precede 
LOWLANDS I LLYDOR, for th kin and complexion, is 
equalled for its rare ¢ le qualities The ant 
m it | s to tl the s delici 
W h it i s of t nd 1b 
hing i fects 
tions, an l htly apne 1 | speisa 
ev ) 
ROWLAND’'S ODON' or Pearl D i reserv 
nd beautifvin } ,¢ ea 
tre! ! t I leril he 
S« Row vp and Sons, 20, Hatt card Lo 
and by Chemists and Perfumers,—Beware of spurious i 
rey Bee. 
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THE CRITI. 


[Jury | uf 1858. 














contain any letter from King Joseph insulting to his | 
brother Lucien; but it attributes to Jozeph remarks 
absurd in themselves and insulting to Lucien. It is, 
moreover, filled with calumnies both against my father 
and against other members of my family. My letter 
as you must have been able to judge, is one of those 
which require a serious reparation,and I insist that you 
publish it. I moreover rely on your impartiality to 
grant me at least the insertion of this letter, which is 
a rectification of a passage in your Paris correspond- 
ence.—Accept, &c. Pirnrre NAPOLEON BoNAPARTE.’” 
The letter of the Prince to General Fleischmann is 
neither more nor less than a challenge; it calls hima 
propagator of slander and falsehood, and reminds him 
“that he wears a sword.” 








OBITUARY. 





a fatal termination. Sir John Key first entered the cor- 
poration as alderman in 1823, being elected in that year 








office of chamberlain being, by his death, again vacant, 
will no doubt give rise to a new and lively contest, as the 
emoluments attached amount to 2500/. per annum. 
BoussLanp, M. AIME, a celebrated French naturalist, died : 
St. Borja, near Monte Video, in the latter end of May, at 
the age of 85 years. M. Boussland was born at Rochelle 
in 1773. He was the son of a physician, and was brought 
up to his father’s profession, but the political events of the 
early republic compelled him to enterthe navy. He made 
a long cruise as a naval surgeon, but took the carliest 
opportunity of returning to Paris to pursue his studies. 
There at the house of M. Corvisurt. he made the acquaint- 
ance of a young German of about his own age, who after- 
wards became known to the world as the celebrated Alex- 
ander de Humboldt. These young men became intimate 
friends, and when M. de Humboldt undertook his expedition 
to the equinoctial regions of the pew world, M. Boussland 
accompanied him, During this journey M. Boussland col- 





then unknown to botanical writers. On his return to 
France he presented his collection to the Museum of 
Natural History, and received the thanks of Napoleon L., 


who granted him a pension. The Empress Josephine 
was very fond of bBoussland; she made him her 
factor at Malmaison, and often sowed in her garden 
there flower seeds which he had brought from the 


Fontainebleau, M. 
retire to Mexico to 


tropies. After the abdication at 
Boussland urged the Emperor to 
observe events. A few weeks after tendering this fruitless 
advice, he sat by the deathbed of Josephine, and heard 
her last words. Her death and the detinitive fall of the 
empire leaving him nothing to desire in France, he 
returned to South America, and became a professor of 
natural history at Buenos Ayres. Subsequently he tra- 
velled across the Pampas, the provinces of Santa Fé, 
Chaco, and Bolivia, and penetrated to the foot of the 
Andes. Being there taken for a sj he was arrested by 
the governor of Paraguay, and was detained a prisoner 
for eight years, till 1829. On his release he directed his 
steps towards the Brazils, and settled at San Borja, where, 
in a charming but humble retreat, surrounded by orange 
groves and European shrubs, he remained to the day of 
his death, receiving with pleasure all French travellers 
who visited him. 


jORAMP TON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box.—This excellent family 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for purifying the blood, 
so very essential for the foundation of good health, and cor- 
ting all disorders of the stomach and bowels. Two or three 
aoa s will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of 
the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and re- 
newed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 


























the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion.—Sold by Prov 

and HaRSANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Vendors of Medic ine. 


TMHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS —ROBINSON’S PATE NT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minu has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
c pesane Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 


R¢ 1B INSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
m... years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest tarine of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use = 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Patentees, 
ar a Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 
orn, London 
id by all respectable Grocer: 
Town and Country, in Packets of 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each 














Druggists, 


The book written by that German officer does not | 


} Grop sical 
| limbs, 


lected and classed upwards of 6000 plants, which were | 


according to the directions accompanying each box. For 
FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all | 
obstructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 


and delicate | 


ROBLNSON, BELLVILLE, 
64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 


and others in 
6d, and,ls.; and Family 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—Far below the eruptions, boils, and other 
excrescences that distigure the surface of the body, lies the 
acrid and corrosive poison which sustains and avates 
; them. This virus which usually lurks in the large vessels 
springing from the great internal organs, can ouly be fol- 
lowed to its hidden recesses by a preparation like Holloway’s 
Olutinent, _ whose penetrating properties are irresistible. 
Having reached the poison, its chemical action imines liately 
destroys or neutralizes it. It acts with equal speed and safety, 
and its cures are radical. The Pills, from their pom fag ov ipo 
upon the blood, are a material he Ip in such cases.—Sold ' 
all Medi cine Vendors throughout the world, and at Profeseo r 
HOLLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London. 


PPRENCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, Knee-caps, Stocks, Belts, &c., as mannfactured 
by SPARKS and SON, are allowed by the leading members | 
of the surgical profession to be the only articles ever invented | 

for giving equal and perfect support in all cases to which they 

are applied, and are especially recommended to all persons 
suffering from varicose or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and | 
affections ; and also for relieving weakness of the | 

—~Printed directions for measurements, with fall 
sent post free. 


| sores, 














&e. 


| particulars and prices, Makers of Improved | 












| Urinals for day and night use.—Address Sp and Son, | 
Key, Sin Joun, Bart., Chamberlain of the City of London, | Truss and Patent Surgical Bandage Makers, Conduit- 
died on Thursday morning at his villa at Streatham, at 2 | Street, Regent-street, London. | 
o'clock. Death was caused by an attack of gout, from | > wa y > ~a r | 
which Sir John had been suffering for some days, although | St Ik JAM ES MUR R A Y S I L l I D | 
it was not till Wednesday that fears were entertained of | ‘AMPHOR. — This CARBONATED SOLUTION of | 


CAMP HOR and MAGNESLA invigorates without exciting 
the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, composes 
the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to 












for Langbourn Ward. In 1824 he served the office of | sleep. Nauseous remedies, such'as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and attained the mayor- | Colchicum, &c., can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of , r vr wor — 
alty in 1830. At that time the public attention was riveted this Fluid ¢ amphor, which corrects acidity, and enat Serena: [ O YOU W AN I LUX RIAN I HAIR, 
upon the question of Parliamentary Reform, and Sir John dies to be retained when the stomach is irritable or weak. To |=. WHISKERS, &e, ?— lf so, use MISS COUPELLE’s 
being one of the leading supporters of a Reform Bill in | pane = irl ea yo - Caleta and ae heap ter pac dee logge — agosto x ( ay pais, © pes rs 
£ oe , " 2 rare P ‘ 9 . lV dial is i 1e, Cause opens ores aiter wt | oustachios, &c., | a few -eCKS, é ‘store 1€ an 
the <ihy, wee. estes wohpg maperally a0 ve 1631, con- } or cold, without the danger yeoaiting from an ‘nt spirits, or | baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling « 
trary to the usual practice, as an expression in favour of ext iting stimulants. Miners and Mariners, in every part of | strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in ; 
reform upon the part of the city. In 1853 the office of city | the world, derive instant advantage from this safe restorative, | its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness 
chamberlain becoming vacant by the death of Mr. Brown, | which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains stre neth | after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post 
Sir J. Key became a candidate for the office, throwing up | and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates. | free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Co 
is aldermanic gown to enable him to do so, and, after | The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole | pelle , 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
a contest of seven days, during which he polled 6,095, he | Cousignec, Messrs. WittiaM BaiLEy and Sox, of Wolver- | —*I have one redits use in hundreds of cases with success 
yas elected by a majority of 275 over Mr. Scott. Sir John | hampton, and an wholesale snd retail druggists and rey | Dr. Walss.— I have sold it for eleven ‘are and jpg hind th 
gt : J 7 : : agents throughout the word, in bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. | heard a come tint of it. Mr Jones.—** My hair is quite re- 
was highly and deservedly respected by his colleagues in | each, with directions for use. Also. | stored. ames, Esq.—* After nine years’ baldness, i 
the corporation, and a wide circle of private friends. The in bottles | effects are mira ‘ulous.””. W. Mahon. ; 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
at 1,3 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

» ACIDULATED SYRUP, in bottles 2s, each. 
SP 


ECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING 
Piccadilly.—Observe, opposite the 


—DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albermarle-street, 
Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful 


York Hotel.—The Organic 
small newly-invented 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, to 
surpass anything of the kind that has bee n, or probably ever 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting, 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptib le. 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear 
distinctly at church and at public ssemblies; the unpleasant 
sensation of singing noises in the ears is ¢ ntirely removed, and 
| it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired. THE 
Eyves.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced 
age to read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect 
distinctness.—Messrs. 5S. and L. SOLOMons, opticians and oecu- 
lists, have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest trans- 
parent power. The valuable advantage derived from this 
invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute occupation—can see with these 
lenses of a much less magnifying power—and they do not 
| require the frequent changes to the dange sone effects of fur- 
ther powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses, 
to know the distances, possessing such ¢ xtraordiné iry powers, 
that some, from 53 inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a very 
powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a dist of trom four to five 
miles.—39, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
Hotel, W. 


TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 

HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
, their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result ofalong 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 


2s. 6. 
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than the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pro- 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their positic n: while in most cases the immediate cause 


of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any treat- 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being thereby brought to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 
yous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 


arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has | 


will be sent post free on 
RUDGE, 10, Brooke-street, 


ong been a stranger, The above 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. 
Holborn-bars London. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wi tome MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlement 

1¢ most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 

ERNIA. The use of a steel spring, .~ often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE 
A Single Truss, 









228, Piccadilly, London. 
s.6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 42s 2s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oftice, Plecadilly. 
| ee ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
».—The mate rial of which theee are — is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, 
and permanent 


and the best Invention for giving efficient 
support * all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, 
&c. It is porous, 


VARICOSE VEINS, SPKAINS, 
light in texture, and ine xpensive, and is 

drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
| each. Postage, 6d. 


Price from 78. 6d. to 16s. 
{ JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 













228, Piccadilly. Londou 
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r NO the NE RV ou S and DE BILIT: ATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorar, 
Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of Franc 

Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem. 

ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen and Peru, &c.), 

Alfred-place, continues to issue 
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Bedford-square, London, 
















receipt of six stamps, * The Guide to Self-cure, 
‘The first man of the day in these complaints.”—Medica 
Review, July 1856 






For Qualifications, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory 
4 CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
- . FIC wry ry . . . 
YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, ii 
proving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will complet 




















remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsainic a 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free fro 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptio 
and by continuing its use only a sh time the skin w 
become and continu ft an the complexion 
perfectly ele i and beaut Sold in bottles, price 23. td 








all medicine vendors and ‘pertumers. 
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i AIR DYE, &c. —248, High Holborn 
(opposite Day and Martin’s).—ALEX. ROSS’s HAI 

DYE produces perfect Colours with little trouble of applic 

tion. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. and Ws. 6d; sent free, in bl 








wrappers, for 54 stamps.—ALEX. Ross’s Hair DEsTROYE! 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous Hair fr ym the face or hands 
without injury to the skin, and 10s 6d. (1 
blank wrappers, for 50 staimps).- s CURLING FLun 

saves the trouble of using curl pape or irons, for imme 
diately it is applie “i to Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair, a beautif 
curl is obtained; sent in bl + wr Tap} ers for 54 stamps. 

R.’s W 12. 10s, 










3s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
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KK THYSELF.—MARIE_ COU-. 
PELLE continues her vivid and interesting deline 

tions of character from an examination of the handwr 

of individuals, in a style never before attempted in Eng 

Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or thos 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their writing, stat 
and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupel 


NOW 


































69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will r 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things 
calculated to be useful through life.—From F. N. “I consid 
= skill surprising.” —C, 8. “Your description of her chi 
racter is remarkably correct.”.—H, W. “ Your sketch of 1 
uracter is marvellously correct.’-—Miss F. ‘‘ Mamma says 















the character you sent me is a true on¢ ."—W. N. * You hav 
described him very accurate i: 
NOW THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 





K continues with immense success to give her interesting 
and useful delineations of character from an examination 
the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her ow! 
and which cannot be imitated by the ignorant pretenders w 
profess to have a knowledge of the science. Persons desirous 
of knowing their true character, or that of any friend in whor 
they may be interested, must send a specimen of their writing 
























stating sex and age, or suppose , With 14 penny postage 
stamps, to Miss Russev1, la, 2 ‘ton-street, Morningt 
crescent, London, and they will receive in a day or two a fu 






and minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affec 
tions, &c., of the writer, “with many other things hithert 
unsus pected, calculated to guide them through life. Test 
monials:—Fr P., “Many thanks for your truthful por 
trait. R. his character is too truly as you s 
freely describe B., “ Your long letter, thoug h ver 
flatte ring, my is amazingly correct. A. D 
“Mamma 8% Avs the charac ter you gave me is very just, 



















aul 
W. 


1” 
friends say 
















not too good.” Rev. H. F., “My faith in graphiology is c 
firmed; your success is e xtraordinary. B. : sé. 
glad your opinion of her character coincides with 1 
own.” 






VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED 













D*®.! ROBERTS'S CELE BRATED OINT.- 
4 called the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, 
nme onde ito the public as an unfailing remedy tor 
wounds of every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated S 
Legs, if of twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scal 
Bruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pimples ont 































Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breast 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sold in Pots 
1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., 11s. — each. Also his 





PILUL: 
confirmed by sixty Pinal experience tobe, 


ANTISCROPHUL E, 
without except 








one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded f 
purifying the blood, and assisting nature in all her operatio! 
Hence they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints 








Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be t 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold 
boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s.—Sold wholes 
by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their Dispensi 
Bridport: by the London Houses. Retail by all respecta 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 













Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above name ¢i! 
possibly be genuine unless ‘“* Beach and Barnicott, late |) 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Sta 








affixed to each package. 


| TINRIESE M AR.—Protected by Royal Letter 


} Patent of England, and secured by the seals of th 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Lnperial College of Medi 
Vienna, ‘ 1, is a remedy for relaxation, s} 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. ‘Triesemar 
effectually, inthe short space of three days, complete ly 
eutirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which caps! 


lis¢ 






















































| 
; have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of t 
| health of a vast portion of the population.  Triesen 
|} No. 8, is the great Continental remedy for ti 
| class of disorde which, unfortunately, the Enghis 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable des 
of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
alike devoid of taste or sm and of all nauseating quaiit 









They may lie on the toi le without their use being st 



















| pected.—Sold in tin casea, price 11s., or four cases in ont 
35s., Which saves lls.; and in 5/. cases, whereby there !s 
saving of 1/. 12s., divided into separate doses, as admini te 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by 
78, Gracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 
liam-street; G. F. Warts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, : nd 
Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxtord-street, Lo! 
don; R. H. INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester; and Pow! 





15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
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( Y\LENFIELD PATE} 
x USED IN THE ROYAL LA 
AND FROME NCED BY HER MAJESTY’S 
HE FINEST STARCH SHE 

Sold by all Chandlers, 


and SHERRY, 


8’ r ARCH, 





r 





Grocer: 


249. 





YORT 
H. R. 
AFRICAN 
honest wine. 
acidity. 


dozen.— 
TH 
! 


. per 
WILLIAMS confidently recommends his SOl 






PORT and SHERR 24s. dozen as 
They are perfectly pure and entirely free 


per 





South African Sherry, 2 
South African Port, 20s. 
Superior qualities, 24s. 
WILLIAMS, Importer, 1 Bishopsg: 
two doors from t Flowe 


s. per d 
per doze 


per dozen. 


zen, 









H. R. 





Extract from a private letter.—** Having use dt these wines at 
the Cape, I am able to state that those sold by youare 1uine 
and good. Of their wholesomeness an l I car 
speak with certainty, having used them fifteen 





vears. 


WINE no longer an Expensive Luxury. — 








NOTICE. 


THE 


PRIVATE JOURNAL of the MARQUIS of HASTINGS, K.G., 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEI 


EDITED by his DAUGHTER, the MARCHION 


IN INDI 
RS 


aw’ 


A, 


S of BUTE. 





IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., price 2!s., cloth letters 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-squar 
| 
AKE WINDER E aX DRS Just published, price 1s. (by po te, for 1 


MER 
rABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
or—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C. 


4 PATHIC } 


Propre Ss. 











Our very superior PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA, & -rospectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 

of which we hold an extensive stock, are now in br iia. it | louse. 
condition, at TWENTY SHI!t.LINGS PER DOZEN. B = : 
imported from the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, they are or M ESMERISM.—Mr. F. J. TUCKE R, 
harged half the usual duty. Pint samples of either sent for | | medical mesmeriser, begs to an , a he 
12stamps. Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. | tinyes to APPEND P ATIENTS. A . thy _ can ¢ 4 
Terms, cash, or approved reference prior to deliver vovante. Miss Ellen D Be ean b mesic. a trap eo ln agg 
“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, on the r subie a ol ther rersonall’ fe ae tb vee or bY letter 
no doubt of its being far more wholeson ian t daily.—89 "abiiton aire set gi theee anaes 00 “5 a 





mixtures too often sold for genuine Sher 










‘Hy. Lernesy, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Brandy, 15s. per g Wi LL ER and Huanes, Whi 





rutched-friars, Mat 





Wine and Spirit Importe 
E.C. 


‘TOVES, KITCHEN - RANGES, 
7 FENDE RS and FIRE-IRONS, of the best quality only, 
and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sold 
by F. EDWARDS, SON, *oland - street, 














Oxford-street, W. In yproved irates for Bedrooms and Offices, 
with regulating dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick bac ks, 
from 25s, to 42s, each. Ditto, with porcelain sides of two or 
three colours and of elegant. designs, from 82s. to 70s. each, 


An attempt is now made 
use in bedrooms, sitting r-rooms, «c., the 
»of common register grates. The 
commended from its cleanliness, 

and be =. Smoke -Consuming 


SMOKE -CONS 


prices not exceeding 
of porcelain for 
cheapness, 


Grates 





use 


this purpose i 
reflecting 


power, 
ach. 


.DWARDS'S § 





UMIN 


I 














4 KITCHEN RANGE.—A perfect Cooking Apparatus 
ensuring the operations of cooking being i ! 
cleanliness, economy, and despatch. This mais effects a 
saving of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually 
cures any smoky chimney, and obviates the exy ens o1 
chimney sweepin It is the only Range for which tl irst 
Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
may be seen in daily oper: at F. Epwaxps, Son, and Co.'s 
Showrooms. Tllustrated ‘ ctuses forward L—Gene ral 





Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers. 


YO CLERGYMEN who wish to obtain, at 





half the usual ch r< Gowns, Cassocks, Surplices, 
lothing, &c., should try J. WIL LIAMS, Clerical Tailor and 
Robe Maker, 5, Brydge s-street, Covent-garden. 












Stuff Gown......... £2 Os. Od.| B. A. Hood ...... £0 15s. 0d, 

Ditto Cassock ... £1 5s. Od. | Lit te Hood £0 7s. 6d. 

J. W. begs to state that he is the Sole Inventor of the § 
yorting G which is so constructed to fix the Gown 





firmly on the shoulder without the aid 


(PuE SUITS at 


of strings 


47s., 50s., 












60s.. and 68s, are made to ord f I 
joer en and CHEVIOT TWEEDS and ANGOLAS, all 
ool, and thoroughly shrun by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
nd Family Tailor tegent street, W., and are; apted for 
either Shooting, F the Promenade, the Seaside, or for 
Continental Touring 
N.B, perfect fit enar 


wYDE INHAM SI IT. commplcte for 43s. 6d., 





comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d. ; Lounging ( at, 17s. 6d. ; 
Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The ¢ am f el it black or fancy Me i 
cloth; the Trousers and Wi at to natch, of the best light 


West of England woollen an nd ol and silk cloths. 
QYDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, 
h plete for Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers all 


of the best West of England fancy cloths, or in 


com- 
natch, 


Oe 





terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1(x ) patte rns. 
QYDENHAM SUMMER OV BR COAT, 
h of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., gracefully adjusted to the 
figure and finished in a superior manner. 
wy DENHAM ALPACA OV ERCOAT 

12s. 6d., light, pleasant i serviceable for summer wear, 










and made with | a degr hitherto um recedented in the 





trade.—SAMUEL BROTH! , Ludgate-hil 

MHE NE W CHANCERY SUIT complete 
for 50s., or the Trousers 16s This novel, ing, and 

elegant Snit is pronou omenade or 


lounge; produced in Sx 
approved patterns 
neasurement, sent p 
PuiLtiirs and Samson, 


r t Ta 
Trouser Make s, 40, High Holbo: rm, opp 


THE Guinea W: aterproc of 
In e@veé 


ary colour. Black cloth 
from two to three guinea k dress 
A good fit guaranteed. » department for 
waisteo: is replete with ev - velty 
moder: ite s,—Obser 
opposite ¢ Keone ery-lane. 
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4 CLOTHIER and 
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HYAM, 


MANUFAC 


MERCHANT 
TURER, 36, GRACE- 
London, its public attention to 
the immense variety in style and pattern of Men and Youth's 
Clothing, mauufactured by him for the present 
season. The system of business pursued is to charg uni- 
jorm and low per centage of profit, to ensure to the customer a 


solic 








expressly 


2 one 





garment seamen el t strength and durability, combined 
with a fashionable i gentlemanly stvle 

THE READY-M ADE DE PARTMI NT is celebrated for the 
extent and variety of its stock, consisting of every 1 





of gentlemen's, youths’, and b Leg? clothing, wh 
effected renders ~ = —_— it and entitles it to gre 
ation in large far 8 

THE ORDER i D DE PARTMENT offers 
vantages, the artistes being men ot celebrity 


the best. 





iar ad- 


ie material 


also pecul 


and tl 





CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL men are specially in- 
Vited. The black and mixture cloths being of a fast dye, an 
Warranted for durability. An ordered suit of black for 37. 3s. ; 


aiso the celebrated 17s. TROUSERS in great variety. 
LAawkence Hyam, Merchant Clothier and Manufacturer, 
TRACECHURCH-STREET, City, 
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to introduce porcelain to grates for | 


Cape 


London. | 


R. ADOLPHE DIDIER, the 


SOMNAMBULE, gives his MAGNETIC SEANCES 





, | and CONSULTATIONS for ACUTE and CHRONIC DIS 
j EASES, their Causes and Remedies, every day from 1 till 4, 
at his residence, 19, Upper Albany-street, Regent's-parlk 
| Consultation by letter. His last work, price 5s. 
\ TATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 

CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by tl 

Faculty, may be had on the ortest notice from 
Manufacturer, Hoorrnr, 55, G or-street, Bond 





Excellence of 


dE LNSON’S WATCHES.—“ 


design perfection of workmanship M g 
Ch i 
rhe qualities of his manufacture stand second to none.” — 
Mor 1 Advertise? 
can be desired in finish, taste, and design.’’—Globe. 





















“The hes here exhibited surnass those of any other 
En wcturer.”"—Observer. 

Those who cannot personally spect this extensive and 
costly stock, should send two stamps for “* Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet,” containing important information requisite in the 
yurchase of a watch, and from which they can select with tl 
greatest certainty the one adapted to their use. Silver 

fis Gold Watches, froin 37. ljs. to 
paid to 
receipt 
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LALVANIC BELT, without for 





the Cureof DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA 

vel RALGLA in all-its forms, Inactivity of the Liver, or 
S sh Cireul n. From the ¢ in dt ric s 
r ad; forwarded post-free, 7s. 6d4., 10s, H 21 

Mr. W. P. Pracorrt is to be consulted da f 11 n. to4 
p.m t 16. Arg street, Re t- t j Galvanic Baths 
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Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
. . ’ . > 
(HE HEIRS of C HE VE LEIGH. By 
GERVAISE ABBOTT. 
e Ilcirs of Cheveleigh’ is | power of writing requisite for the 
; the author | composition of a first-class novel.” 
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‘SAPTAIN BRIAL MONT S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
yw re uly, van rei nag with numerous Maps, Plans of Battles, 
ols and IL., price 30s. cloth, 
L IF E ‘of the DU kin of WELLING- 
rom the French of ALEXIS BRIALMONT, 
Staff of the Belgian Army ; with Emendations 
and Additions. By the Rey, G, R. GLELG, M.A,, Chaplain- 
General to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul's 
Vol. Ui! unplete) is in preparation. 
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THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 
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rISTOR Y of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By the Rey. C MERIVALE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. VL from the 
Reign of Nero to the Destruction of Jerusalem 
Vols. I. and IL. comprising the History 
JULIUS CESAR ond Edition. 28s. 
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AUGUSTUS. Second Editio 14 
Vols. LY. and \ om AUGUSTUS to 
to A.D. 54 s 
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Just a is me, 


i] AR MO: NISED | "AL RS of MOORE’S 
IRTSILT MELODIES, the Music, as originally arranged 
for Two, Thre r Voices, Le wg l with the Words, 
Also, uniform, 3ls. 6d. each, cloth 
MOORE’S IRISH 
_ ies and Accomp: 
1. Bishop prints 
MOORE'S N ATI IN AL AIRS and other SONGS, 
first collected; the Music, arranged for the Voice and 
Vianoforte, printed with the Words 
London: LONGMAN, Bg 


(small music size), 


yund in morocco, 


e, or Fo 
; 42s. each, half-morocco, 
ME LODIES; the 
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r0OWN, and Co, 


*art I. on the Ist of 
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x E TSSU E ofa HISTORY of BRITISH 
A TTERFLIES. By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. 
InM B+ ily Parts, price ls., each containing Four accurately- 
colour lates. 
Ld mm don: GROOMRBRI 5, Paternoster-r 


IDGE and Sons, 


STREET NOMENC L ne E. 
Just published, price 6d. 

NEW and SIMPLE PLAN for PRE- 
4 VENTING the INCONVENIENCE RESULTING 
from the NUMBER of STREETS and PLACES of the SAME 
NAME in LONDON: to save more than half the labour ot 
directing, and greatly facilitate the sorting of letters, 
joes not necessarily require the 
present mode of performing the 
department of the post-office, and which may be carried into 
effect at a very smallexpense. By 7 e+ ND WHITE. 
London; EFFINGHAM WIrson, 11, Royal Exchanze. 
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Just published, price 65., 


CONC ISE and EAS 
BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, 


A 


be 


&c., which has 


Author during the greater portion of that period): to which 
are added, Observations on Single and Double Entry, and the 
General Principles of Book-keeping; Remarks on the History 
of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
luction; together with an Exposition of ¢ ‘ommercial and 
“ ye tary Tern Notes on the Subject of Costs, Accounts, 
nterest, &. an various useful memoranda. By W Al 
MACKENZIE, Solicitor ee 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ea 
THE REIGNING BEAUTY. 


LADY CHATTERTON, 3 vols. 
“A beautiful story of a woman's love. 


By | 


There is a fine | 


delicacy of colouring in Lady Chuatterton’s characters, which } 


| gives to her fictitious personages an infinite life and variety.” 
| —John Bull. 


“This interesting work will be welcomed, as it possesses 


the merit of upholding the true principles of 1ight in a tale 


which talent has made 
mance.”— Sun, 


By JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 

“A novel totally out of the common, admirably written, 
and full of character. We heartily recommend it.’ 

**A more original or more instructive work has not for 
many years emanated froin the press.’’— Observer. 


Auchester.”’ 3 vols. 


Miss PARDOK, 3 vols. 

“The best novel Miss Pardoe has written.”’— Messenger. 
By Mrs. GORE. | 

‘*A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever novel. 
The heroine is charming.” —Atheneum. 


by 


Also, on July 22, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. JEAFFR ESON. 


_E U RST and BLACKE TT, 13, Great Marlborough- street. — 


NEW PU BLIC ATIONS. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE | 
of the SIEGE of DELHI. By the Rev. J. E,W. ROTTON, 
Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. Post a with a Plan 
of the City and Siege Works. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“) simple and touching ste atement which bears the im- 
press of truth in every word.”—Atheneum. 

* A plain unvarnished record of what came under a Field | 
Chaplain’s daily observation. Our author is a sincere, hard- | 
working, and generous-minded man." —Zeader. 

* An earnest record by a Christian minister of some of 


‘“— Leader. | 


| sisted by ROBERT GLENDINNIN 
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| - 


the most touching scenes which can come under observa. | 


"—Literary Gazette, 


THE CRISIS in the PUNJAB. 
FREDERICK H. COOPER, Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 
8vo., with Map, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST the BENGAL SEPOYS, during the MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel GEORGE BOURCHIER, C.B., Bengal 
Horse Artillery. With Plans. Post svo. Price 7s. 6d. 
cloth. [Now ready. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES during | 
the INDIAN REBELLION, in ROHILCUND, FUT'TE- 
GHUK, and OUDE, By W. EDWARDS, Esq, B.C.S. 
Post 8vo., price 6s. cloth. [Now ready. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 


By | 


London: 
EIT! 
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uit tion. 


ew 

SCHOOL AT LAS \ of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New Edition, with Enlarged Maps 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland, and a Map of Pales- 
tine. Twenty-five Maps printed in colours, and Index. lmp. 
quarto, half-bound in octavo, price 12s. 6d. 


65, Cornhill. 
JOUN STON'S SCHOOL 


ATLASES. 


Il. 
New Edition. F 

SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Plates, with Geological Maps of Europe, the British Isles, and 


12s. 6d. 


New ‘Edition. 
SCHOOLATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY. 


Twenty Plates, with Index. 12s. 6d. 


IV. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
R. HIND, F.R.A.S, 


12s. 6¢ 


Edited by 


ew and C he. as dition. 
ELEMENTARY ATL: of GENERAL 
GEOG Ho for JUNIOR 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 


and 
CLASSES, 
Quarto, with 


| Index, 5s. 


‘Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen."’— 
E nglish Journal of Education. 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence 
of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the exccution. 
The best security tor the accuracy and substantial value of a 
School 


larger works, and gained a character which he will be careful 
not to jeopardise by attaching his name to anything that is 
slovenly, or superficial.” —Scotsman. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


_|MNHE CLERICAL JOURNAL for July 8 
SYSTEM of | 


contains:—The Defeat of the Church-rate Abolitionists 
—Current Events—Book ot Translated from the Hebrew 
—History of the Three First Centuries of the Christian 
ee Remains of a very Ancient Recension of the Four 
Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe 
Testament Roots, in a Selec 


Job, 


‘tion of Texts—A Pastoral Letter 
addressed to the C lergy and Laity of the Diocese on the sub- 
jc ct of the Bishop of Brechin’s Primacy Charg 
de livered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Arch- 
leaconry of Coventry—Emily in her New Place—A Manual of | 
Si pulchral Memorials, &c.—Religious Literature Abroad—On 
the Origin of Language—Handbook of Biblical Archzxology— 
Correspondence, Notes and Queries, Music, News, &c. Price 
8d. Acopy in re tarn for nine stamps. 
ce, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 
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BOHN’'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 
L&lcH HUNT’S BUOK for a CORNER, 
Illustrated with Eighty extremely beautiful Wood. 
Engravings from designs by HuLMEe and FRANKLIN, and a 
Frontispic« ce engraved on steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
1. G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, : 
‘BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUS' 
JDEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE, 
- _ Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. New and improved 
Edition, with Additions wo. i 4 vols, Waetratell with 
numerous Portraits. Vol Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Vol. 


| will be published punctually in September next.) 
i 


. G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
} UMBOLD1’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of 
- a Physical Description of the U niverse. Tri pnaiated 
by E. C. OTTE and W.S. DALLAS, F.L. Vol. V. (Ter- 
restrial Phenomena, Vole anoes, Satlaaasies, Springs, &c.) 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
lu this edition the notes are placed beneath the text, an 
wialytical Table of Contents is prefixed, and a comprehensive 
Inde xX, not contained in the original work, is added. 


lenny G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 168; or free by post 16s, Gd. 
pith P INE TUM; being a Synopsis of all 
he Coniferous Plants at present known, with Deserip- 
tions, History, and Synonymes, and compriug nearly One 
Iinndred new Kinds. By G EORGE GORDON, formerly 
Superintendent of the Horticultura 7! Garden, Chiswick; as- 
FILS, 


Henny G. Bou, York- “tong  Covent-gardon. 
in post 8vo 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
| £ By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL 
RicuArD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street fis ‘ublisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty). 

Immediately, in 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 
THE MUTINIES IN OUDH: an Account 

of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of Lucknow 
Residency ; with some observations on the Causes of the Mu- 
tiny. By MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, Financial Com- 
missioner for Oudh, 


Iinmediately, 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street (Publisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty). 
~ Post: Age free for stamps, improved edition, 8s. 6d. 
pe MIONARY of PRACTICAL RE- 

CEIPTS. By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S., containing 5000 
Processes and Receipts in Arts, Trades, Manufactures, Do- 
mestic Economy, Medicine, &c. 

im ¥, 20, Warwick-lane; and D. FRANcis, 24, 

Mile-end- road, 


Tr 1 . ’ 
YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
» the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 

| reading all that is worthy of preservation, A numbcr on the 
Ist of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols, I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex- street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
[BAINAG rE of CITIES: Reserving their 
Sewage for Use; and Keeping their Rivers Clean: 
Applicable to the THAMES, With Ilustrat- 
ing Plans. By JOHN SPURGIN, M.D. 
___ London: Hopson and Son, 22, Portugal-street, W.C. 
Second Edition, now ready, price 1s. 
I AWKE RS, STREET-DEALERS 
QUACKS : their Dealings, Dodgings, and Doings > 
FELIX FOLIO, 
Manchester: ABEL Heyrwoop, 58, Oldham-street. 
London: T. W. Gratran, Amen- corner, 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOK 
I'TER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Mono- 
Forty-sixth Edttion. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR, 212th Edition. Price 1s. 67. bd. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PR IME R. With En- 
gravings. Thirty-sixth Edition. Price 6d. 
SIMPKIN and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
SPORTING QUARTERS for 1858.— 
No. ILI, of the LONDON LIST of SPORTING QU AR- 
TERS, VACANT and WANTED, will be ready on Tuesday 
ne xt, ym st free for two stamps; or the whole of the Lists tor 
the season 1858 for One Shilling. 
Offices, 2 to 5, Essex-street 


DENTAL REY LA 
Just published, price 3s. ; by post 3s, 10« 

YHE EFFECT of SI: sP TC INILALA- 
TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference 
Artificial Teeth which obviates all impure 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the wearer 
and supplied only by the Author, DONALDSON 

MACKENZIE, Surgeon-Dentist, 21a, Saville-row, W. 

London : JoHN CHURCHILL, 


and 
By 


BI 


, Strand, London, W.C. 
SLAT be 


ust published, clot 2 

. r 

MWE CLE 7 IC AL DIRE ‘CTORY ; a 
BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 

REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY aud the 

CHURCH, Compiled by the Conductors. of the * Clerical 

Journal.” 

“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- 
y»edia of the Church, giving an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. 
That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 


| doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as 


Atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our | 
author, who has pereeey his skill by the execution of much | 


| works, &c., 
| mense. 


| hance 
—The Greek | 


| of this work. 


| 
| nae 


ye—A Charge | —— 


the standard hook of reference in relation to the clergy.”"— 
Mor ning Herald 
‘This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference, as regards the clergy and the Church. ‘The labour 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have been im- 
By the help of the index, the name of each clergy- 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoubtedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
promise for next year, and which they were only prevented 
from effecting this year, through the necessity which existed 
for pve r the information received as fast as it came to 
Lvery clergyman, and indeed every person taking an 
interest in the statistics of the Church, should be in possession 
"—Freemason's Magazine. 
London: J¢ HN CRE ROCKFORD, 29, E ssex-street, Strand. 





Printed by JOHN CrockrorD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-sireet, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and gy ed by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, Strand 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, July 17, 1458— 
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STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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